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Letter to the Editor 


Editorial 


There are two points of particular interest in this issue of 
Crossed Flags which deserve some comment. 

The names have been chosen for the two ships to be built 
in Japan, Mataura and Manapouri. As these ships will be in 
a new class of their own it was felt that new names should 
be used, but in fact Mataura is a revival of a name which has 
not been used since 1895. 

The first Mataura 853 G.R.T. was one of four ships which the 
Company bought in 1874. She had been built in 1868 and 
named Dunfillan. She served us for 21 years until she was sold 
in 1895, and she was of course our first ship to be fitted with 
refrigerating machinery. In 1882, commanded by Captain 
H. E. Greenstreet, she brought home our first cargo of mutton, 
beef and pork, the shipment being the Company’s own venture. 

Manapouri will be named, like Taupo, after a New Zealand 
Lake of outstanding beauty and reputation, and by coincidence 
there appears in this issue an article describing the Manapouri 
hydro-electric project, which incorporates a very full descrip- 
tion of the scenic beauty of the area. 

The new Tekoa sailed from Liverpool for Australia at the 
beginning of November and a few days before a function took 
place on board which we hope it will be possible to repeat 
on other ships from time to time. When the crew signed on 
each Petty Officerand rating received a personal invitation from 
the Chairman and Directors inviting members of his family to 
come and see the ship on a Sunday afternoon, the Company 
providing free rail travel to Liverpool. This event is covered 
by photographs in this issue and we can only say that we hope 
more of this sort of thing can be done in the Merchant Navy— 
once again our own Company shows the way. 


‘MATAURA’ 
‘MANAPOURI 


This illustration depicts Mataura, the first of a pair 
of new fast Refrigerated Ships to be built by 
Mitsui Shipbuilding and Engineering Company 
at Tamano in Japan for delivery in May 1968. The 
other new Ship will be named Manapouri and will 
be delivered in August 1968. Both carry four centre- 
lined ASEA Electric Cranes and four sets of 
Universal Hallen Swinging Derricks. These differ 
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from the type on the Taupo Class by the intro- 
duction of two swivel outrigger rods which 
are attached to the yardarm of the crosstree 
which eliminates the ‘D’ Frame fitted in the Taupo 
Class. 

Rails are fitted in place of bulwarks abreast of 
Nos. 1 and 4 Hatches. Nos. 3 and 4 Holds are 
equipped with Twin Hatches, 
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G. W. DAWES 
Director, Birt Potter Westray Ltd. 


The New Zealand Overseas Trade 


Containers and Cargo Handling Committee 


The four British Lines trading with New Zealand 
are undertaking an investigation into the possible 
containerisation of their trade. 

Mr. W. Molyneux, a director of Cooper Brothers 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, has been appointed 
Chairman and | am representing The New Zealand 
Shipping Co. on the Committee. 

We have been requested to examine and to 
report to the Shipping Lines on the present 
methods of assembling, loading, carrying, un- 
loading and delivering the cargoes carried by 
them to and from New Zealand and on whether 
these methods can be improved or altered to the 
advantage of importers, exporters, the Shipping 
Lines or others involved in New Zealand’s overseas 
trade. In particular, we have been requested to 
examine and report on whether all or part of the 
cargoes could be handled more economically or 
efficiently :— 

(a) In containers; 

(b) On pallets; 

(c) In standard loads of packs; 

(d) In any other new or improved manner, such 

as mechanical handling. 

As the four lines are participants in either 
Overseas Containers Limited, or Associated 
Container Transportation Limited we have been 
told that we should call on them for information 
and assistance, or on any other source, world 
wide, with experience or knowledge, which may 
be of advantage. 

When this article appears we shall have started 
our investigation in New Zealand, I, myself, having 
flown out via New York, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Melbourne and Sydney to see existing container 
operations and other systems of cargo handling: 
Other members will be using the outward journey 
to a similar purpose proceeding by alternative 
routes. 
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Before our arrival in New Zealand we had met 
as a Committee on several occasions for dis- 
cussion as well as making individual and joint 
visits to United Kingdom and Continental ports 
and also warehousing companies and the London 
representative of the Producer Boards. In addition 
we have had some discussion with representatives 
of exporters and importers in the United Kingdom 
but with the time so far available to us only a small 
proportion of this part of the work has been com- 
pleted. 


In New Zealand | am pleased to say that we have 
been offered every co-operation by the New 
Zealand Export Shippers Council also the Trans- 
port Commission and Producer Boards together 
with that of other associations and trade interests. 


On our return from New Zealand there will 
remain further investigations to be made followed 
by a report on our examination and our findings. 


Transtank Service 


Six major shipping companies have jointly formed 
a transportable tank service for liquid cargoes in 
the U.K.-Australia trade. To be known as the 
Transtank Service, the scheme has been developed 
by the British Lines in the Australian trade, 
namely P & O, Shaw Savill, Port Line, Blue Star, 
Blue Funnel, Federal Steam Navigation and 
Scottish Shire Line. 


The Transtank Service has been created to pro- 
vide shippers with warehouse to warehouse ship- 
ment for small parcels of bulk liquids up to eight 
tons per tank and will be operated by Birt Potter 
Westray Ltd. on behalf of the Lines concerned. 


A letter 
from Captain Hocken 


Captain Albert Hocken (retired), who as many readers 
will know, now lives in Adelaide, sent us a copy of 
a letter, which he wrote to a local newspaper in 
reply to an earlier letter criticising ‘Overseas Shipping 
Monopolies’, which the writer suggested had ‘a 
stranglehold on the Australian economy’. 

As a retired master mariner who spent 45 years 
in the U.K. to Australia and N.Z. trades, | am well 
aware of how much overseas shipping has contri- 
buted to the welfare and growth of Australia. 

It is obvious that your correspondent and others 
who hold similar opinions have no idea of the 
painstaking research, paid for by British shipping 
lines into the carriage of perishable cargoes, which 
has been vital to the success of this project. 

This, coupled with the building and manning of 
specialised refrigerated tonnage, which requires 
many years of background in this kind of enterprise, 
is what the overseas shipping lines have done. All 
of this has helped to build up rather than to put 
a stranglehold on the Australian economy. 

Anyone who has a long enough memory may 
recall the days when Australia had a thriving 
coastal passenger trade which operated between 
the far north of Queensland and West Australian 
ports taking in Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide 
en route. 

In those days overseas passenger vessels were 
not permitted to carry coastal passengers. 

However, owing to the demands of the Australian 
Seamen’s Union and to the high cost of operating 
these ships, they have disappeared from the 
coastal scene. 

Nowadays overseas vessels carry all the coastal 
passenger traffic, because they can do so far more 
cheaply than any Australian coastal passenger 
vessel. 

When | was on the run between Australia and 
the U.K. it was common knowledge that cargo 
could be sent all the way from London to Melbourne 
far more cheaply than it could be sent from 
Fremantle to Melbourne in a coastal cargo ship. 

This situation has no doubt improved somewhat 
since then owing to containerisation and to the 
operation of more efficient coastal ships which 


have reduced their time in port and the numbers 
of their crews. 

However, | recently heard of an S.A. firm which 
found it cheaper to ship hogsheads of wine from 
Adelaide to London than from Adelaide to Brisbane 
in a coastal cargo ship. 

Far from holding back the development of 
Australia, overseas shipping interests have helped 
this country to expand, and they will continue to 
play a vital role in this field. 

The increase in freight rates has been brought 
about by higher costs all round which are reflected 
in every walk of life today. 

The higher rates of wages due to increased 
award rates, coupled with the delays in the turn- 
around of ships in port, have all tended to raise 
costs. 

Happily enough, the waterfront troubles and 
hold-ups appear to have subsided recently, and 
this should help. 

(Captain) A. HOCKEN. 
Church terrace, 
Walkerville. 


On 16th September Mr. S. G. Fowler, accompanied by 
Mrs. Fowler, attended the commissioning ceremony of 
H.M.N.Z.S. Waikato and /ater presented the ship, on 
behalf of the Company, with a framed photograph of our 
sailing ship Waikato 1874-88 and a silver cigarette box 


Progress and 
Launch of 
‘TONGARIRO’ 


Looking from aft showing third 
deck in way of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
hatches, with liquid cargo tanks 
and tank top in No. 4 hold in the 
foreground, June 1966 


Erected hull prior to 
shipping  forecastle 
deck, September 1966 


Hull erected to the col- 
lision bulkhead, with 
forefoot and lower 
stem plates in place, 
prior to the erection 
of the fabricated bow 
sections, August 1966 
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Mr.W.Webb, Mr. P.P. Benton, Mr.C. Clark, Mr. K. P. Barrett, Mr. A. P. Barfoot, Mr. R. L. Keen, Mr. T. D. Pearce, Mr. H. B. Drake, 
Mr. J. Mackersie Mr. G. C. Millings 


Annual 
Reunion Lunch 


on 


RANGITOTO 
in London, 21st July, 1966 


Captain K. 


Captain W. Evans, Mr. C. A. W. Dawes, Captain F. Pover, Mr. G. Ormiston, Mr. W. C. How, Mr. T. Spence, Mr. C. W. Payne 
Mr. R. H. Moir 
R. Swift, Mr. S. J. Hern, Mr. R. F. A. Hosking Captain N. A. Thomas, Captain N. Rice, Mr. W. B. Kirk 


Captain L. W. Fulcher, Mr. W. J. Twist, Mr. R. S.Cumming, Mr. A. Captain E. A. Quick, Mr. L. G. Sankey, Mr. R, E. S.Whitehouse, 
G. S. George Captain C. R. Pilcher 


Mr. R. S. Cummings, Mr. J. E. Creswell, Mr. Jd. 


G. H. Saunders 


fe 


Leggate, Mr. D. Breckenridge 


Mr. C. W. Payne, 

Mr. J. Anderson, 

Mr. C. A. W. Dawes, 
Mr. J. Lamb, Mr. H. T. 
Beazley, Mr. R. Swift, 
Captain K. W. Mayhew, 
Mr. A. C. Munroe, 
Commodore H. N. 
Lawson 


“TEKOA’ 


GLADSTONE DOCK, LIVERPOOL 


1 Mr. M. J. Rowland Hill, Senior Third Officer, with 
Mr. D. Smith, Deck Boy, and his mother and 
friend 


2 Captain F. C. Taylor with Mr. and Mrs. Neal, 
friends of Mr. R. Simons, Crew Messman 


3 Mr. and Mrs. Langford, parents of C. Fortune, 
J.0.S., with nephews John and Paul at the 
wheel 


4 Messrs. F. McKay, A/Stwd., G. Bradford, C/Cook, 
J. Graham, Second Cook, and R. Simons, Mess- 
man, preparing tea 


5 Mr. L. Hughes, A.B., with his wife and Steven at 
the wheel’ 


6 Mr. W. Humphrey, A.B., with his wife and family 


UNDAY 30th OCTOBER, 1966 


7 Mrs. Leonard and daughter, relatives of Mr. C. 
Fortune, J.O.S. 


8 Mr. P. Denston, A.B., and his fiancée 


9 Mr. D. Chambers, Bo’sun, with his mother and 
sister, and nephews Peter and David 


10 Mr. M. J. Reeves, Seventh Engineer Officer, 
answering the questions of Mr. and Mrs. 
Denston, parents of Mr. P. Denston, A.B., and 
Linda and John 


11 Mr. L. Hughes, A.B., with his wife, Mary, 
Lesley, Steven and Mrs. Cliff. 


12 Mr. and Mrs. Garrard with their son Jeremy, 
Deck Boy (on right), and Nigel and Susan 
Garrard 


The sailing ships of 


ALAN BOTT, M.A., F.S.A. 
City Office 


The New Zealand Shipping Company 


Limited 1873-1900 (4) 


‘The directors consider that in order to conduct 
the valuable business at their disposal in the 
most profitable manner, it will be necessary for 
the Company to employ its own ships... two have 
already been built for the Company (Rakaia and 
Waikato) ... It is the intention of the directors to 
build or purchase additional vessels as soon as 
possible.’ Such was the news given to the Annual 
General Meeting held at the Crystal Palace Music 
Hall in Christchurch in January 1874 by the 
Chairman, William Reeves. The first of the ‘addi- 
tional ships’ were in fact to be named Waitangi 
and Waimate and cost just over £21,500 each. 
With their sisters Rakaia and Waikato, and the 
four second-hand ships that had been already 
purchased, they brought the fleet up to eight ships. 

Mr. Reeves and his Board also commented that 
‘the amount of business done by the Company 
up to the present time has fully realised the most 
sanguine expectations of the directors, though 
the rates of freight have not been equally satis- 
factory, owing to the competition in the shipping 
trade’. It may be of interest to mention some of 
the rates which applied to the New Zealand trade 
in the days of the sailing ships. Shown in brackets 
is the roughly equivalent rate in 1966. In 1877 the 
rate for wool stood at ?d. per Ib. (34d.). In the 
1890s meat went at 1d. per lb. (4d.) with a reduction 
to ?d. per Ib. in the off-season months of June- 
November. An extra id. per lb. was charged for 
freezing the carcases on board the ship. Butter 
was reduced in 1893 from 1d. to #d. per Ib. (24d.). 
Outwards, rates were wonderfully simple: in 1877 
it was agreed, in concert with Shaw Savills, that 
the measurement rate be struck at 30s. (330s.) 
and rails and weight should go at 24s. (175s.). 
In the same year, the passenger rate for emigrants 
was agreed at £14 7s. 6d. with £8 7s. 6d. for 
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children (£180 and £90). In the 1880s and 1890s 
a sailing ship like Waitangi or Waimate was 
achieving a satisfactory voyage if she could earn 
£3,000 of gross freight on the outward leg and 
approximately the same on the homeward voyage. 
Today, of course, a large refrigerated ship can, on 
the homeward leg, earn £200,000 in gross freight. 


William Reeves, Chairman of the New Zealand Board 
1874-75. Below is his autograph, reproduced from the 


Board Minutes Book 
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Waitangi 

Built by J. Blumer and Company of Sunderland, 
she was an iron ship of 1,161 gross tons and was 
registered with Lloyd’sin June1874. Her dimensions 
were 222 ft. by 35 ft. by 21 ft. Although very similar, 
of course, in specifications to her sister ship 
Waimate, she did not enjoy her notable record 
for consistently fast passages. Wa/tangi made 
some 25 voyages to New Zealand and on no less 
than 10 occasions exceeded 100 days on the 
outward voyage. Her best outward run was to 
Lyttelton in 1883-84 when she completed the 
passage in 83 days. 

Like Waimate, Waitangi was excellently provided 
with boats in case of emergency. One authority 
says she had ‘six splendid large boats, two litfe- 
boats properly fitted up; two large pinnace boats, 
ready to launch at a moment’s notice, one large 
cutter and a large gig’. On one voyage—to 
Auckland in 1895—very severe gales were met 
with and the lifeboats were smashed, rails carried 
away, everything on deck washed overboard and 
the saloon and cabins flooded. Several sails were 
also blown away; the total passage had taken 
117 days. 

But it is Waitangi’s near loss by fire on more 
than one occasion which perhaps provides the 
most memorable part of the ship’s story. An 


amusing letter, dated October 11th 1877, exists 
from Mr. H. Selwyn-Smith, which is signed by 
Captain Hodder and the Surgeon-Superintendent 
and addressed to the Immigration Officer in New 
Zealand. It complains that ‘the immigrants posi- 
tively refused to go through the drudgery [sic] of 
fire drill. It was deemed advisable as the Captain 
had no power to enforce the orders... not to 
persist in a course which would only have led 
to a disturbance. ... However, great confidence 
(was placed) on his crew who were well disciplined 
and thoroughly acquainted with their duties in 
respect of the occurrence of fire’. 

On another occasion, however, the precaution 
of fire drill proved of real value. Mr. William 
Mackenzie, a passenger by the ship, in describing 
the incident, says: ‘There was. considerable 
excitement when the alarm was given. Fortunately, 
when the real thing came the sailors and single 
men, all well drilled, promptly took up their res- 
pective positions. The duty of the single men was 
to get their blankets up, place them in water and 
then throw them over the fire, as was done on this 
occasion. The blankets were destroyed, and the 
men had no others during the passage. Fortunately 
the fire was soon got under, without any serious 
loss being sustained’. 

The voyage to Lyttelton in 1875 nearly finished 


Port Chalmers 1877 (By courtesy of the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington) 


Waitangi under sai/, from an oil painting (By courtesy of the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington) 


in disaster on account of the hazard of fire. The 
Lyttelton Times of the day described the incident 
in which one of the stewards was discovered in 
the storeroom with the assistant baker helping 
themselves to some of the contents. To assist 
them in their theft a candle had been ‘placed on 
top of the powder magazine ... one shudders to 
think of the catastrophe that might have taken 
place’. As the newspaper disgustedly commented, 
the deed was committed ‘to satisfy a miserable 
lust for liquor!’ The arrival of the ship otherwise 
drew from the paper qualified approval. Her 
passengers are described as ‘appearing to be a 
thoroughly respectable and intelligent body of 
people’ and Waitangi is proclaimed ‘the favourite 
ship of The New Zealand Shipping Company’s 
fleet’. 

Passing to Norwegian ownership in 1899, 
Waitangi was renamed Agda. Her end came 
in 1913 when Lloyd’s reported her as having 
foundered. 


Waimate 

The sister ship of Waitangi, Waimate was the 
last of four ships to be built by J. Blumer and 
Company of Sunderland for the Company. She 
was registered with Lloyd’s in August 1874. Her 
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tonnage was 1,156 gross tons and her dimensions 
220 ft. by 35 ft. by 21 ft. 

The report on her maiden voyage survives 
among the National Archives in Wellington. The 
Surgeon-Superintendent, George Cleghorn, is 
generally enthusiastic but noted, ‘the way in which 
the food (especially pea soup, porridge and rice) 
was cooked was far from satisfactory, owing to 
its getting burnt, through the large size of the 
boiler, which prevented the cook from getting at 
it to stir it’. 

Unlike Waitangi, Waimate had a good record for 
fast voyages and out of her 22 outward passages 
she broke 90 days no less than nine times. Her 
finest achievement, however, was in 1880-81 when 
she accomplished the voyage from London to 
Lyttelton in 74 days. This was a record which, it 
is said, remained unbeaten until 1900. The Lytte/ton 
Times of 8th January 1881 described her appear- 
ance on arrival. ‘The Waimate was in splendid 
order, the passengers’ quarters in the ‘tween decks 
being scrupulously clean, while everything about 
her decks and aloft was as clean and neat as 
work could make it. The passengers all seemed 
highly pleased with Captain Peek and at the end 
of the passage presented him with a purse of 
sovereigns and an address in which they referred 


Waitangi at Port Chalmers (By courtesy of the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington) 
Waimate at Port Cha/mers (By courtesy of the Alexander Turnbull Library, Wellington) 


most feelingly to his skill, intrepidity and self 
possession during the very perilous time in the 
Channel, and the unvarying kindness and urbanity 
shown to all’. 

On the homeward run immediately subsequent 
to her outward record, Waimate narrowly escaped 
disaster. One of the crew who was on board at 
the time described the story. ‘The Wa/mate after 
leaving Lyttelton on the run to Cape Horn, possibly 
owing to the lack of suitable opportunities for 
obtaining observations, suddenly found herself 
land-locked off the Patagonian coast. The position 
was critical, inasmuch as the Waimate, like all 
vessels making the three months’ trip Home, had 
unshackled the cables from her anchors and run 
them down into the chain locker in the fore part 
of the ship. The anchors had been hoisted inboard 
by the aid of special tackle rigged for that purpose, 
and were lashed very securely on the fo’c’sle 
head as it was not anticipated they would be 
required for many weeks. It was in this condition 
that the Waimate found herself on a dark and 
dirty night off a rocky, rugged coast, full of inden- 
tations, with very deep water right up to cliffs— 
very much the same as the West Coast Sounds 
in New Zealand. There was no anchorage. It 
would have been folly to anchor there. The 
chances were desperate. The ship, running right 


Waimate from a water co/our by J. 
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before the wind, was rushing on to the shore, 
and nothing could be done except round to 
immediately under a heavy press of canvas, and 
get the anchors out. Chains were hurried up from 
below and bent on to the anchors, which were got 
outboard again, and both anchors were let go in 
deep water. The occasion called for nerve and 
promptitude, and it must have been a most 
exciting time, as every moment the ship was draw- 
ing nearer and nearer her peril. Fortunately, the 
anchors held, and the ship was saved. And what 
a save it was, with the rocks right close up, and 
the ship standing gallantly beside them. Luckily 
the ship held on until a shift in the wind came; 
the chains were then slipped, and when the time 
came to start not a moment was lost. But two 
anchors and 120 fathoms of chain were left 
behind—all that had been between the ship and 
destruction. The saving of this ship, and the fine 
seamanship displayed is deservedly attributed 
to a large extent to a very fine old boatswain—Ned 
Parker—a typical sailor of the Nelson type’.* 
Waimate was sold to Russian owners in 1895 
and renamed Va/kyrian. She was reported missing 
in Lloyd’s in 1898 while on a voyage from Newcastle, 
New South Wales, to Iquique in Chile. 
“Quoted on pages 252-3 of White Wings by Henry 
Brett (Auckland, 1924). 


Spurling, now in the City Office 
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MISS M. J. HOPPER 
(formerly Nursing Sister, Rangitane) 


A Visit to the ‘Bishop’ 


Many times during my 18 years at sea | leapt out 
of my bunk at night to see the flashing light of the 
Bishop Rock Lighthouse, our first landmark for 
home. Little did | think that | should ever see it at 
close quarters. 

After three years as a landlubber, | decided that 
a little taste of salt water would be a good thing 
so | went off to the Scilly Isles for my annual holi- 
day this year. | had always wished to visit these 
Isles and the crossing from Penzance to St. 
Mary’s was by ship, the Sci/ionian not comparable 
of course to voyaging in the Rangitane, but | 
enjoyed it well enough. 

St. Mary’s is a charming place and from there 
each day boats go out to the numerous islands. 
During breakfast every morning a boatman appears 
in the doorway and announces the trips for the day 
and which boats would be sailing and also the 
state of the weather—they were always right, 
no matter what the B.B.C. announced. 

One day we were told that a ship would be taking 
stores and relieving officers out to the Bishop’s 
Lighthouse and this proved a great attraction 
bringing a big crowd to the quay. It is only once 
every few weeks that the supply ship, Ste//a, goes 
out to the rock where | believe the keepers spend 
two months at a time before coming ashore, so it 
was quite an event. It was a lovely day although 
a bit windy with a choppy sea. It was just after 
10 a.m. by the time the boats were filled with 
passengers and we set off first to visit the Western 
Isles to see the seals and sea birds. The rocks were 
bare and very forbidding but a number of seals 
were basking in the warmth of the sun when we 
arrived; then, with one accord they slipped into 
the sea and seconds later were all around popping 
up to peer at us. They looked just like a lot of dogs 
waiting for a titbit, with half surprised and puzzled 
expressions on their bewhiskered faces. 

The seals put on quite a good aquatic show, 
diving, rolling and swimming around the boats 
and the fat little babies, beautiful little creatures 
in their white grey-spotted coats, did their best to 
emulate their parents. 


The birds’ nesting season was almost over but 
we did see quite a number of young gulls; there 
are puffins and razorbills on the island but we saw 
none although there was a variety of other sea 
birds. 

When we arrived off the Bishop we found the 
other boats were nowhere to be seen and the 
Trinity boat, bringing the relieving keepers, had not 
arrived either. However, the Ste//a was lying off 
a little distance from the lighthouse and we whiled 
away the time by circling her and having a close 
look and exchanging words with the crew. At 
last the other boats were sighted and we all 
gathered at the foot of the lighthouse to watch 
the procedure. 

The Trinity boat was first moored to a buoy, 
a rope thrown from the lighthouse was made fast 
and the first man prepared to make the ascent by 
breeches buoy. As it so happened he was a 
B.B.C. television man, a novice to the game, and 
he came in for a fair amount of ribbing from the 
boatmen as he was hoisted aloft. For a few 
moments everyone watched with baited breath as 
we all thought he would fall in the ‘drink’; he looked 
so unsafe dangling halfway, arms and legs flying 
out in all directions. However, it appeared that he 
was concerned for his camera which he was trying 
to focus on the onlookers and to our utter surprise 
he managed somehow to get the cine working and 
snatch a quick shot before landing on the light- 
house platform. He received a hearty round of 
applause for his efforts. 

The next person to make the journey was one 
of the relieving officers, who was obviously used 
to this method of transport. However, much to 
everyone’s amusement his hat was whipped off 
by the wind and landed in the sea, but our boat 
somehow managed to retrieve the cap and it was 
returned to its owner, not before a number of 
offers had been made to keep it as a souvenir. 

Some of us would have enjoyed staying longer 
but the heaving of the boat in the swell was having 
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CAPT. J. J. YOUNGS, C.B.E., D.S.C., R.D., R.N.R., Rtd. 


The Tall Ship Race 1966 


from Falmouth to 
the Skaw 


The Start 


Tall Ship races have been organised by the Sail 
Training Association under the patronage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh since 1956 and ships taking 
part are expected to carry not less than their 
normal complement of persons under training. 
Yachts, of which we were one, were expected to 
carry youths between the ages of 16 and 21 years, 
as not less than 50 per cent. of their working 
complement. 

The arrangements for berthing and servicing 
those taking part in the race both by the S.T.A. 
and the Local Authorities headed by the Harbour 
Master were excellent. A conference with Admiral 
Sir Charles Madden, Chairman of the Race Com- 
mittee, in the Chair was held on Friday afternoon 
the 8th July in the Falmouth Hotel and all Captains 
were invited to attend. It was rather like a wartime 
convoy conference and was followed by a very 
good cocktail party. 

The Starting Line had been arranged in Falmouth 
Bay. H.M.S. Dainty and H.M.S. Aver/ey were to 
mark the start, anchored about one mile apart, 
in line with St. Anthony’s Head. Fortunately 
the weather was perfect with a light N.Wly breeze 
and at about midday on Saturday 9th July all 
vessels moved out to the Bay. They were 
followed by a host of craft of every kind, 
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some with cine-cameras, etc., mounted on deck, 
all determined to get a good view of their favourites. 

The times of starting were 1430 for Class ‘C’ 
to get the Ocean Racers clear first, 1445 for Class 
‘B’ and 1515 for Class ‘A’, the big ships, which 
gave them half an hour to manoeuvre after we 
had left. 

My seafaring friends will be pleased to hear that 
strict rules were also laid down regarding equip- 
ment to be carried against emergency and noon 
positions had to be reported daily to H.M.S. 
Dainty. She was detailed to patrol the Course 
throughout the race. 

Those are roughly the conditions in which | 
agreed with Mr. Silley to ‘Skipper’ his Carc/ew with 
a scratch crew of nine plus the owner. Our crew 
consisted of Leonard West, her regular Skipper, 
Mr. George Martin of Green & Silley Weirs, 
Mr. Bill Long, known as ‘Sarge’, who came as 
Cook anda very good one too. Mr.Silley was claimed 
to be a passenger Owner and myself as temporary 
Skipper. The young men required to be carried 
by the S.T.A. Rules were headed by The Hon. 
William Shawcross, eldest son _ of Lord 
Shawcross, known as Willy, and four local lads. 
They consisted of two Johns, a David and a 
Michael, all of whom had done some local sailing. 


One could hardly claim that we sailed under true 
Ocean Racing conditions, for amountain of stores 
were delivered on board two days before we sailed 
and every available locker was stuffed with tinned 
food and drink to sustain us en route. We also 
filled up with oil and water and took a few extra 
cans of fuel with us for luck, so Carc/ew’s draft 
was far in excess of her racing trim. ‘Sarge’ 
arrived with menus that might have done credit to 
the Savoy, and although they slipped a bit on 
occasions, we felt they were a good yardstick on 
which to start an 800-mile race in a non-racing 
Class vessel. 

Falmouth Bay was a glorious sight when we 
all assembled at the start and the patrol craft did 
an excellent job keeping the area clear. However, 
as soon as the starting guns were fired the 
spectators ‘pressed on regardless’ to get a 
photograph of their favourite craft. | noticed Sir 
Winston Churchill was surrounded with boats 
of every kind, but she soon sailed clear. 

The Ocean Racers made a fine sight with all 
their spinnakers set and quickly hauled away from 
the rest of the field. The gentle N.W'’ly breeze 
suited them admirably for settling down on the long 
race. We got a very good start in our Class with 
all sails except our mizzen staysail set and, with 
Urania, the Dutch Ketch, pulled ahead fairly quickly 
in the light conditions. To my surprise we drew 
ahead of the Sir Winston Churchil/ and two Swedish 
Schooners, but it soon became obvious to us 
that Urania was going to be difficult to catch. 
Although larger than us we had to allow her time 
on her rating, some of the handicap times were 
changed at the Sailing Conference, but not hers. 

When we got clear and had set our staysail 
the field soon spread out, so we decided to set 
three watches. There was, however,a clear under- 
standing that it would be ‘All hands on deck,’ if 
required. Carclew is 74 ft. overall and carries 
nearly 2,000 sq. ft. of sail, so is quite a handful if 
anything goes wrong. We had enough hands to 
have three on deck in two watches and two in the 
other without calling on ‘Sarge’ the cook, or 
the Owner. 

The favourable wind held until we approached 
Start Pt. at about 23.00 hrs. but then fell light and 
we drifted around for some four hours before a 
puff came from the S.W. to start us off again. We 
saw occasional lights, but at daylight on Sunday, 
by which time the breeze had settled down in the 


The full rigged ship Danmark 


A Swedish schooner 


S.W., there was nothing in sight. We appeared 
to be logging five knots, but | was still not sure 
of the accuracy of Carc/ew’s instruments. She was 
fitted with excellent Brookes Gatehouse D.F. 
Echo Sounder and Log, but they had never been 
used. The sounder worked, but | found by the 
time we reached Start Pt. that the log was running 
very slow. We had also been unable to get any 
signals from the D.F., so | began to wish | had 
brought my sextant, for | felt that even after all 
these years, with the aid of Reed's | might have 
made good use of it! 

Throughout Sunday the wind gradually increased 
from the west and by 1800 hrs. we were logging 
six knots and | was thinking of furling the mizzen 
staysail for the night watches. By 2000 hrs. it was 
blowing force 6/7 with occasional rain squalls, so 
| took in everything aft without making any appre- 
ciable difference to our speed. At 2230, to my 
relief, we sighted St. Catherines Light so | hauled 
up to the Northward and hoped to keep the English 
lights of the Channel in sight. We were now 
running before a moderate to rough sea and making 
excellent progress, but at about fifteen minutes 
after midnight we had our first mishap. Fortunately, 
just before Willy and | had a chance to get ‘below’, 
we had turned over the wheel and watch when the 
ship jibbed in the heavy following sea and the 
mainsail went over with a crack like the firing of a 
gun. By good fortune, we quickly got her back on 
the right tack and congratulated ourselves on 
there being no damage. However, when daylight 
came we saw there was a nasty rip about two feet 
long in the mainsail, where it had hit the yard. 

Although | feared the rip would get worse, it 
had obviously not increased in about six hours 


Topsail schooner Sir Winston Churchill 
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hard sailing and the wind was too good to miss, 
so we decided to carry on. We got the necessary 
materials ready to do the repair should the wind 
drop and kept our fingers crossed. 

By my calculations we should have sighted 
Beachy Hd. by 0800, but to my surprise sighted 
the Atomic Power Station at Dungeness about 
0900, so we were ahead of my dead reckoning. 
Unfortunately the wind gradually died away during 
the forenoon and it was noon before we ran the 
Varne Lt. vessel abeam. We set our mizzen and 
staysail at breakfast time but the speed dropped 
with the wind until we were only managing about 
three knots. However, from a good noon position 
we had made a good 260 miles at a speed of nearly 
six knots since leaving Falmouth, which pleased 
me quite well. There were still no signs of any 
competitors but in the early afternoon we sighted 
a full rigged ship off the French Coast, also 
becalmed. 

We took advantage of the calm to lower the 
mainsail and do the repairs and whilst we were 
drifting with the tide sighted our friend Urania, 
some distance ahead, but also becalmed. We had 
to wait until nearly 1800 before the first breath of 
wind came from the East. We steered North to 
try to get clear of the calm area and were rewarded 
about 2100 when a gentle S'ly breeze enabled us to 
resume Our proper course. 

The weather report forecast strong W'ly winds 
for our area, So we again furled the mizzen staysail 
before dark and by midnight were logging six 
knots before a fresh W'ly breeze. | had by this 
time decided to use a 20 per cent. correction to 
the log for dead reckoning purposes and set a 
course to pick up the fairway buoys off the Texel, 
and also the 20 fms. sounding as | had no reason 
to suspect the echo sounder. 

Carclew was now bowling along in fine style 
and apart from rolling heavily at times was very 
dry. | wanted, however, to get a check on my 
position, as | am sure did most of my crew! We 
had no luck so far as the buoys were concerned, 
but did manage to get a good idea of where we 
crossed the 20 fms. sounding line, so | altered 
course slightly to pick up the Ebbe Channel 
approach buoys. 

We had more luck this time, for at 0900 on 
Wednesday we passed close to P2 and | was able 
to get not only a new starting point, but also a 
further check on the log. The morning weather 


report was for continued S.W’ly winds, freshening 
to gale force, which suited not only us, but also 
all our small competitors, to whom we had to 
allow a lot of time. We felt a few hours ‘beating’ 
would have improved our chances of being well 
placed in our Class, as we knew by this time we 
were well ahead of most of them. To our surprise 
we also sighted and passed an Ocean Racer about 
mid-day, we had felt sure they must be well ahead 
with such a favourable wind. 

It was a requirement of the race that we had to 
keep clear of the areas off the Danish Coast 
covered by Nemedri Part 1, so more than ever | 
wanted to get our D.F. to work to avoid wasting 
distance. We tried new batteries and the ship’s 
aerial and eventually | got some bearings that 
appeared to agree with my dead reckoning. The 
forecast continued to be for strong winds and 
by 2000 on the Wednesday we were again forced 
to shorten sail as the mizzen staysail became 
torn and steering was increasingly difficult before 
the heavy swell which was building up. We did 
a temporary repair to the staysail during the night, 
all ready to set it if possible at daylight. 

It was my turn to keep the morning watch on 
Thursday and | arrived on deck with daylight 
breaking to see once again astern of us Urania, 
our Dutch rival. 

She had obviously not fared as well as us for 
wind during the last 24 hours. We reset our 
staysail, but slowly and surely she overhauled us 
and passed out of sight well to the westward of 
us. Our only hope now was to keep as near 
Haustholm Pt. as we were allowed for the final 
turn to the Eastward and | tried madly to get D.F. 
bearings to check our position. 

The forenoon passed and with it a shift of wind 
to the West so we were forced to steer N.E. to 
prevent another jibe in the heavy following sea. 
Carclew continued to behave very well but we were 
carrying far too much sail to be comfortable and 
‘Sarge’s’ menus had long since been replaced by 
B.O.T. biscuits. 

We passed the corner at 1400 and | got a check 
on my bearing by sighting the lighthouse at 
Haustholm Pt. By a bit of luck too the wind veered 
to N.W. and we were able to alter course for the 
Skaw. By the late afternoon it was blowing force 
7/8 and we were forced once more to furl the 
staysail and mizzen as steering was becoming 
very difficult and we were logging nearly nine 


Carclew with al/ sails set. Dodman Point is in the back- 
ground and Captain Youngs is using his binoculars 
(Photograph by R. Roskrow, Truro) 


knots. We looked for other competitors, but it 
was not until 1900 that we sighted right astern 
of us a full rigged ship and on the port quarter our 
old friend Urania. 

Excitement was by now running pretty high, for 
it appeared we must be well up in the front, but 
we were being set very strongly into the Bay 
between Hirshall Lighthouse and the Skaw. | had 
to decide, therefore, whether to risk a jibe in the 
strong following wind to change our tack or to 
turn her into the wind and lose time getting out 
of the Bay. | dared not risk the jibe in view of our 
other experience in the Channel, so turned 
into the wind and sea and shipped a good deal 
of water as a result. It was our first real experience 
of Carc/ew beating, and short as it was it convinced 
me she was going to be ‘very dirty’ when the time 
came to do a long beat to windward. 

We hauled out clear of the Bay, during which 
time the full rigged ship was bearing down on us 
with everything set making the most perfect 
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picture, doing about 14 knots. Urania was also 
overhauling us fast and in my efforts to best her 
| repeated my manoeuvre to change tack too soon 
and was again set into the Bay. | was pleased to 
see shortly afterwards that Urania had to change 
tack for the same reason and when | next looked 
at her she had no mainsail! 

The time was now about 2230 and it was nearly 
dark, but we were able to identify the sailing ship 
as the Statsraad Lemkhu/l, a Norwegian barque, 
as she was fast approaching us. Urania began to 
lose ground and we almost felt sorry for her. 
Within a quarter of an hour up went her mainsail 
again, they had obviously lowered it to wear ship. 
The finishing line was now in sight and, incredible 
as it seemed to us that after sailing 800 miles, here 
we were racing against two ships to save seconds. 

At about 2320 the Statsraad Lemkhul passed 
close to us on our starboard side and Urania 
was on our port quarter. We steered under the 
Lemkhul stern to try to cut the distance to the line 


and were immediately followed by the Urania. 
There was nothing more we could do, and at 
2348 the flare went up from the Lemkhu/ to indicate 
she was on the finishing bearing. Urania was now 
clear of us to port and we let off our flares together 
at 2348. By my calculations Urania’s time was 
2354-20 secs and ours 2354-40 secs, but when 
we rounded up and closed the lighthouse to check 
with them they said they were not interested in 
seconds! 

Some days later we got the official placing for 
all Classes from Copenhagen and | was well 
satisfied with the fact that we dead-heated first 
over the line in our division before the handicap 
was applied, since we set off from Falmouth in a 
pretty light hearted manner. 

So ended the Tall Ship Race 1966. | would not 
have missed it for anything. | suppose the high- 
light was racing for the line after five days’ good 
sailing. 

Photographs by P. J. A. Rolfe, Navigating Cadet, Otaio. 


The full rigged ship Statsraad Lemkuhl. 


Journal of Mr. R. A. Bayliffe 


COVERING VOYAGE ON ‘PIAKO’ FROM PLYMOUTH TO LYTTLETON 


5TH OCTOBER, 1878 TO 6TH MARCH, 1879—156 DAYS. (PART 2) 


Sunday 17th November. Our first Sunday ashore. 
During the morning our camp was visited by 
numbers of natives in holiday attire who were very 
lavish in their caresses of the white babies, but 
the latter showed sundry marks of displeasure at 
being fondled by the black ladies. About 3 p.m. 
the English Clergyman together with other English 
residents of Pernambuco visited us and held 
Divine Service in the square at the back. On their 
return to Pernambuco they very kindly posted our 
home letters for us and brought us a sack of 
oranges and a lot of English newspapers. 

Tuesday 19th November. Good news from the 
ship today—namely that what luggage had been 
saved had been cleared out and would be sent 
up at once to us for identification. Two married 
couples started building a hut of coconut leaves. 
On watch midnight to 4 a.m., very lonely, but 
nothing to disturb us. 

Thursday 21st November, Luggage on way to us, 
but the lighter, through being too heavily laden, has 
stranded on a mudbank. Strict watch has to be 
kept over it at night as the natives are too fond of 
other people’s property. Some of single men locked 
up for drunkenness. Prison treatment here very 
severe indeed. All forbidden to go into Pernambuco 
on account of an epidemic of smallpox. A party 
of us walked down to where luggage boat is stuck. 
Pleased to say | recognised some of our boxes 
on board—have better hopes now that we may save 
something—but expect all will be damaged by 
seawater. 


Our own Home! 

Friday 22nd November. All very anxious about 
luggage, which is still stuck about two miles away. 
Huts finished. Decide to build one for ourselves. 
Chose a site, shaded by some young coconut 
trees. 

Saturday 23rd November. Rose at daybreak and 
gathered building materials. No luggage to hand 
yet. Walked down to where lighter stranded, every- 


thing in a fearful state through being exposed to 
the sun—proposed to transfer to smaller lighter 
and bring forward. Obtained some very nice 
oysters on the banks of the Lagoon. 

Monday 25th November. Rose at daybreak and 
commenced turning coconut leaves for thatch- 
ing after breakfast and finished by dinner time. 
Moved all our goods and chattels into it in after- 
noon and spent our first comfortable night ashore. 
Far cooler and pleasanter than the house. Very 
pleased with our quarters. Had bath about sun- 
down. Very refreshing after hard day’s work. 

Tuesday 26th November. Bath in morning. Also 
first load of luggage arrived, a fearful sight. 
Everything saved is charred and so disfigured by 
smoke and water as to be almost unrecognisable. 
After much trouble found four of our cases 
(leaving one containing dinner set etc. unaccounted 
for) and opened Polly’s tin case. All things in 
front charred and burnt, through box having been 
red hot. Everything spoilt either by fire or water, 
sewing machine included. Commenced washing 
so as to save what we could. Only found one 
canvas bag out of four we left in cabin. Found my 
trousers, which | had left in the berth, but pockets 
rifled. Retire to rest very sad and heavy at heart. 

Wednesday 27th November. Up at daybreak and 
all hands busy at the wash tub. No more luggage 
to hand yet. Washing all day. Dear Polly fretting 
very much at losses, for what we have saved is so 
spoilt by fire or water, or both, as to be almost 
useless. 

Monday 2nd December. Weather growing hotter. 
Too hot to do anything at midday so all obliged to 
remain in the shelter of our country house 
(Bayliffe Villa). Had a ramble in the evening. 
All well. 


Visit to ‘Piako’ 

Friday 6th December. Just got my fire going nicely 
at 1 a.m. when Mr. Banks called me to go down 
to the ship by the provision boat just leaving. 
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Arrived at the Piako after a very pleasant sail at 
3.30 a.m. Went on board and made myself com- 
fortable on the poop and slept till 6 a.m. Break- 
fasted with the Steward at 8 a.m. and afterwards 
had a good look over the ship. She was in a fearful 
state forwards from the main mast. Everything 
burnt clean out of her up to her upper deck. 
Native workmen busy cleaning and repairing her 
(and taking their time over it too). Went ashore at 
10 a.m. and met Captain Boyd at the British 
Consulate. Went to Custom House at 11 a.m. and 
there found teapot, 16 plates, one gravy dish and 
cover and one jug. The ship’s cargo was scattered 
about in glorious confusion. Pianos with nearly 
all the woodwork burnt away. Cases and their 
contents in miscellaneous heaps. The authorities 
would not allow me to bring anything away but 
instructed me to come again the following Monday 
to see them put on board the Piako. Had another 
run through the city, bought some ammonia (for 
lotion for mosquito bites), oranges, pineapples, 
etc., and returned to Coconut Island with 
Captain Boyd at 4 p.m. On the way he informed me 
that the Consul wanted to send us back to Ply- 
mouth, but that he (Captain B) wished us to wait 
until completion of repairs and then go on to 
New Zealand with him, and that he was going to 
learn the wishes of the majority. 


To Proceed or to Return 


On reaching camp we were all mustered and it 
was put to the vote ‘whether we would go on in the 
Piako or return’. Result was that all but two or 
three (who had always been grumblers) voted for 
New Zealand in the Piako. But as soon as the 
Captain had returned to town some 20 or 30 
changed their minds and cried for home again 
thinking they would obtain compensation for 
losses thereby. 

Found Dear Polly scarcely recognisable with 
mosquito bites, which had caused eruptions all 
over her face, giving her the appearance of being 
in the height of smallpox. Captain Boyd promised 
to send me a lotion to bathe her face, etc. 

Saturday 7th December. Out for morning bath 
between 6 and 7 a.m., enjoyed it very much. The 
Consul and Captain Boyd came up and read us a 
telegram he had received from Julius Vogel* and 
the Marquis of Salisbury instructing him to send 


* The New Zealand Agent-General in London 
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us all back to Plymouth. There was a great outcry 
against this, and very strong feeling expressed by 
the Consul and Captain Boyd. It was decided to 
telegraph back asking permission for all to pro- 
ceed with Captain Boyd. Much speculation as to 
probable reply. Dear Polly little better, Annie well. 


Good News 


Monday 9th December. Reply received to Satur- 
day’s cable saying ‘All who wished to return could 
do so by the next Mail Steamer and warm clothing 
would be found for them. Those who wished 
proceed to New Zealand could do so in Piako’. 
Very great satisfaction on receipt of news. Of 
course no one could grumble at this. 

Went to Pernambuco to see after my crockery at 
the Customs. Had another ramble in the city and 
suburbs, went through the public park and was 
charmed by the loveliness of the flowers on all 
sides. Private gardens were everywhere a blaze of 
most brilliant colour. Returned, all safe. 

Wednesday 11th December. Mr. Were, his three 
brothers and myself, started at 9 a.m. for a walk to 
‘Bra Viagem’, a village about three miles up the 
coast. We visited the railway station and thor- 
oughly enjoyed our ramble through the country. 
We made sundry purchases at the village store 
and reached camp again at 12.30 p.m. with appe- 
tites for dinner. 

After dinner | turned very poorly and lay down, 
and feeling no better at tea time | went to the 
doctor, who was much alarmed at my symptoms, 
as they might turn to Yellow Fever or Cholera. He 
gave me some medicine and ordered me to remain 
in my hut for a few days so that if | had anything 
infectious it would not spread. Of course! had been 
to the city three times and might have taken some 
infection there, hence the precaution. 

Saturday 14th December. All right again this 
morning (thank God). Weather very hot. Busy 
getting our boxes in order as it is rumoured we 
shall go aboard again next week. Heavy showers 
occasionally at nights now—which find out all 
faulty roofs. Many huts deserted in the middle of 
the night in consequence of this. Happy to say 
ours alright, although we hear frequent cries of 
‘another house to let’ as the inmates are seen to 
scamper half dressed to gain the shelter of the 
main building. (These showers are called ‘Cashew 
Showers’ as they tend to ripen the cashew nut 


Loch Dee, sister ship to Loch Doon which took off Piako’s passengers (Hurunui /s alongside) 


and come periodically in the middle of December.) 

Tuesday 17th December. Up at sunrise and busy 
all day finishing packing and seeing everything 
safe into the boats. 

Wednesday 18th December. Busy first thing 
collecting what we preferred to carry with us for 
fear of breakage by boat. Then we had to take our 
wives and children to the beach and see them 
safely into the boats en route for the Piako. All 
safely accomplished, but great fun caused by the 
darkies having to carry some stout women through 
the surf. 

The men had to walk three miles to the landing 
stage, where we went on board a barge which 
was waiting for us. All safely re-embarked on the 
Piako about 2 p.m. and settled in our old places 
once more. It seems like coming home again. 
Stout served out to all hands as a welcome back. 

Thursday 19th December. Great complaints of 
disagreeable smell arising from the ship’s hold. 
In consequence of which the Consul ordered a 
survey to be made by two medical men before he 
would pass the ship as healthy. Our second 
death occurred tonight, being an infant. 

Friday 20th December. Survey made and ship 
passed as healthy. Expect to lose all trace of smell 
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when we get out to sea. Infant buried in English 
cemetery. 

Monday 23rd December. Still in harbour waiting 
arrival of stores etc. Amuse ourselves watching 
natives fishing from their Katamarans (a kind 
of raft which carries a sail double its size. The 
natives go out to sea great distances in them, and 
at a distance you may fancy they are sitting ona 
chair on the water as the bottom of the raft is not 
visible). 

Wednesday 25th December. Xmas Day, still in 
harbour, but expect to sail soon, as the steamer 
Alice arrived today at 4 p.m. with our stores and 
boats to replace those lost at the time of the fire. 

Today we had fresh mutton (roast and boiled), 
with caper sauce and potatoes, plum pudding 
and sweet sauce, a bottle of stout each and 
dessert of oranges and pineapples afterwards 
(so after all we have a very fair Xmas Day). 
Captain Boyd has done what he could to make it 
as pleasant as possible to us all—all pretty well. 

Thursday 26th December. The s.s. Alice came 
into port and discharged our stores at the Custom 
House—not being allowed to tranship except 
through the Customs. 

Friday 27th December. Stores coming aboard 
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from the Customs in lighters. All hurry and hustle 
—during last night a Swede (one of the crew) 
jumped overboard and swam ashore and returned 
with a demijon of Carma (native rum) : consequently 
all the crew except three of four were drunk and 
incapable of loading the stores, and the single men 
were put on to do their work, sundry fights occurred 
among the sailors in the forecastle. One of them 
pulled his shirt off and wanted to fight the Captain, 
another wanted to fight the First Mate. In the 
evening two of the sailors jumped overboard in 
their clothes; one of them had to strip while in the 
water so as to keep afloat. The Boatswain went 
out to the end of the fore yard-arm and was 
going to dive from it fully dressed but was happily 
prevented by the Second Mate, otherwise he most 
likely would have been killed as there was less 
than 20 ft. of water. 

Received Newark Advertiser of 4th December 
and Sheffield Telegraph of 7th December from 
Dear Father this morning, very pleased with them. 

Saturday 28th December. The mail steamer arrived 
this evening. Anxiously hoping for letters from 
home—at 10 p.m. hear my name called by the 
Captain and | am very pleased to answer as there 
is a letter for me which turns out to be from Dear 
Annie. Posted letters to Newark and Lincoln. 


We Set Sail again 


Sunday 29th December. Weighed anchor and left 
Pernambuco at 7.30 a.m. with a fair wind and 
smooth sea. | wonder ‘shall we reach our destina- 
tion safely this time’, no service today. 

Tuesday 31st December (New Year's Eve). Still 
making good progress. Position board not ex- 
hibited yet. Poor little Annie still bad with 
diarrhoea (now bad for six weeks). Many of ladies 
laid low with ma/ de mer. Each of us supplied 
with a bottle of stout in honour of New Year’s 
Eve. On watch 8 p.m. to midnight. 

Wednesday 1st January 1879. A Happy New Year 
to all. Still favoured with fair wind. This morning 
Mr. Lester (married) assaulted Mr. Head (the 
single men’s constable) striking him a fearful 
blow in the eye without the slightest provocation. 
He was brought before the Captain, who threatened 
to put him in irons, but on his asking pardon of 
and apologising to Mr. Head he was only logged— 
Head not wishing to go further with the matter if 
he would behave himself during remainder of 
voyage. 
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Friday 3rd January. Weather fine and wind fair. 
Have gone about 1,000 miles since leaving 
Pernambuco. On watch midnight to 4 a.m. 

Saturday 4th January. Weather fine and wind 
fair. About 800 miles from Cape of Good Hope. 

Wednesday 8th January. Sailing well, six vessels 
in sight all day—spoke to a German barque flying 
distress signals—short of provisions, but as she 
would not lower a boat to fetch any from us, the 
Captain would not wait. 

Saturday 11th January. All vessels still in sight 
as yesterday, but closer to us. Signalled a barque 
42 days out from London and the ship Liberian, 
Shields to India, 64 days out. At 6 p.m. signalled 
the ship City of Kemp of St. Johns, New Brunswick. 

Monday 13th January. Lat. 36-34 S, Long. 21-45 
SW, 170 miles. Position board up for first time 
since leaving Pernambuco. Weather fine, wind 
fair, doing 104 knots at noon. | had a very nasty 
fall down the hatchway stairs yesterday, fortunately 
only slightly hurt—very wet during the night. 

Friday 7th February. Lat. 44-15 S, Long. 66-15 E, 
173 miles. Weather fine and cool, very light wind. 
Spoke to the barque Star of the North, London to 
Auckland with emigrants, 82 days out (one of 
N.Z.S. Co.’s chartered ships), also the barque 
South Milton. 

Thursday 20th February. Lat. 47-13 S, Long. 130-19 
E, 250 miles. Weather fine and cold. Blowing a 
gale from the west. Shipping heavy seas. On 
watch midnight to 4 a.m. Risky work walking about 
the deck. Our third birth during voyage. Eliza 
Stuckley confined of a daughter at 7.30 p.m. Both 
doing well. Expect to land in a week. 


Very Heavy Weather 


Sunday 23rd February. Lat. 46-58 S, Long. 148-32 
E, 271 miles. Weather dull. Wind S.W. Very heavy 
strong sea running—shipped two seas down the 
hatches into the tween decks, which caused much 
consternation amongst the females below— 
6.30 p.m. Main lower staysail blown to ribbons. 
First canvas torn during voyage. 7.45 p.m. All 
sitting together in cabin discussing the good things 
we will have when we reach Lyttelton, when 
suddenly a tremendous sea breaks over the ship 
fore and aft and smashed our skylight, all children 
woken up by the noise and tumult—great con- 
sternation. Some of the females being under the 
impression that the water was rushing through 
a hole in the ship’s bottom—on going on deck 


found still further damage done there—four wash 
houses and closets smashed. One of lifeboats 
unshipped and the Captain’s gig stove in. One 
of saloon passengers nearly washed overboard. 
Ladies and children very frightened. Very rough 
night—ship rolling frightfully and water rushing 
from side to side of deck. No sleep to be had— 
glad when called for watch at 4 a.m. (No service. 
Battened down part of day.) 

Monday 24th February. Lat. 47-08 S, Long. 155 E, 
261 miles. Watch 4 a.m. to 6 a.m. Wind and sea 
still very high but both going down. Drenched to 
skin twice during watch before 6 a.m. Wind S.W. 
Fair weather, dull. No worse (bodily) for rough 
night. 

Tuesday 25th February. Lat. 47-48 S, Long. 160-19 
E, 223 miles. Weather very fine. Wind fair but light 
S.W., sea quite calm again. Expect to sight land to- 
morrow. Our fourth birth occurred today, Mrs. 
Canavan being confined of a son just before 
noon, both well. 


Land Ho! 


Thursday 27th February. ‘“‘Land Ho” at last. 
Sighted the snares at 9.30 a.m. and passed them 
at 3 p.m. Sighted Stewarts Island just before dark. 
Watch 8 p.m. to midnight. 

Friday 28th February. Lat. 47-54 S, Long. 169-47 E, 
150 miles. Weather dull and wet. John Blewett, 
aged 16 years, died at 3.30 a.m. of consumption and 


A Visit to the ‘Bishop’—continued 


its affect on some already seedy passengers so 
we turned into the wind and headed for the main- 
land, calling at St. Agnes en route to land some of 
our holiday-makers for a quiet day in the sunshine. 

The Bishop, as the lighthouse is fondly called 
by the locals, is six miles out from St. Mary’s and 
is 167 ft. high. The first lighthouse was built about 
a 100 years ago, but was washed away. The second 
one was not high enough and proved ineffective 
as the seas broke over it. A casing was then 
built around it, and strengthened whilst the height 
was increased to its present stature. 

We were told by our boatman that the light, 
visible for 18 miles, is merely a tiny lamp, not 
much bigger than a candle and that it is the great 
reflectors which magnify its light. 


inflammation of stomach. His body was committed 
to the deep at 2 p.m. Our first burial at sea. Every 
one deeply impressed by ceremony; at 2.30 p.m. 
the ship was put about toward the land. Very wet 
and dull. 

Sunday 2nd March. Dull and wet all day. Becalmed 
all day close to land opposite Invercargill in the 
Province of Otago—fresh breeze sprung up in the 
evening. Passed the Nuggets Light at 8 p.m., 
a large whale on our weather beam. 

Wednesday 5th March. Fine weather but light 
wind off the heads—expect to get into port today— 
a steamer on our port beam. Very severe pain 
in my right side, much better than during night. 
Our fifth birth today. Mrs. Mudd confined of a 
daughter at midnight. 

The steam tug Lytte/ton came alongside and 
passed us a hawser to tow us into port—got very 
little way on when it broke. New one substituted. 
The U.S.S. Co. s.s. Wakatipu came out of port as 
we were being towed in. Anchored off Lyttelton 
just before dark. 

Thursday 6th March, 1879. The health officers 
and Mr. March (Immigration officer) came aboard. 
No sickness on board so we are passed at once 
and allowed to tread on terra firma once more— 
we lift up our hearts in thanksgiving to our 
Heavenly Father for having brought us through 
all the perils of our eventful voyage and landed us 
in safety and health in our new home. 


Seeing the lighthouse at close quarters makes 
you realise its great size and the tremendous 
feat of engineering which made this possible. 
You wonder how on earth anyone could even 
commence building anything at all on this pinnacle 
of rock, constantly washed by the restless seas 
even on a comparatively calm day—what it must 
have been like on a rough day one shudders to 
think! On the return journey, our boatman regaled 
us with lurid stories of shipwrecks on these rocks 
of the archipelago and of the treasure which is 
supposed to be hidden around and within the 
islands. 

It was a wonderful experience and | shall now 
look with added interest to the Bishop’s Light 
whenever | pass that way again and give a thought 
to those courageous men in their lonely outpost 
guarding the light to give us safe passage. 
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Kiwi for Christmas 


The first edition of Crossed Flags came to me 
this morning by courtesy of the Durham Associa- 
tion and it has given me a lot of pleasure. It was 
grand to learn of former colleagues and to re- 
member the good old days. 


| have to stay at my desk for another hour this 
evening to see if a ship docks at high water. Per- 
haps | can fill in the time with reminiscences on 
my tape recorder. The feeling of the tide coming 
in may help the flow of words. 


Another edition of Crossed Flags is due for 
issue just before Christmas so a few nostalgic 
memories of the festive season might be in order. 
| seem to remember a story leading up to my first 
Christmas at sea.... 


| was serving my time in one of the Company’s 
older cargo ships and we were due to sail from 
New Zealand for England in early December. With 
a series of monstrous yarns | had managed to 
impress a very glamorous young lady in Welling- 
ton of the hard times ahead and this attracted her 
sympathy. | painted a lurid picture of the Battle of 
the Atlantic and of my lonely Christmas vigil on 
the Middle Watch, for which | invented the name 
of the Death Watch. With the increasing popularity 
of the Beatles and my present employment by 
Rentokil this name means far more to me now. 


On the evening prior to our departure this 
gorgeous Kiwi seemed very keen to compensate 
me for the bleak prospects ahead and offered to 
entertain me to dinner. When | arrived at her flat 
there was an atmosphere of soft lights and sweet 
music. She wanted to have a cosy chat over a glass 
of sherry but being a strong, silent seafarer | 
pointed out that | had not come to talk! 


Lying back on a soft divan she answered 
strangely that she was not prone to argue. 
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| was mostimpressed when my hostess informed 
me that the programme for the whole evening had 
been carefully arranged to satisfy all of my appetites 
on native dishes. We wined and dined very well 
on the foods of the Antipodes ranging from 
oysters and mutton bird from Stewart Island to 
paw paw and other tropical fruits from the Bay of 
Islands. The sun is at its furthest south at Christ- 
mas and she kept reminding me that there were 
other exotic and tempting fruits ripe and ready for 
tasting. 

Later, as | sat on the divan drinking a large 
brandy and smoking a cigar, my hostess leaned 
over me and asked if there was anything else | 
required to be fully satisfied on my last night 
ashore. To my surprise she suggested that | might 
like to play a round. Well, | know New Zealanders 
are very keen sporting types but I had no inclina- 
tion to play golf at that time! 

Women are strange creatures and their mood 
changes quickly like the sea. Anyway, she looked 
rather stormy when | left her later to rejoin my 
ship and on the homeward voyage | often won- 
dered if | had disappointed her in any way. A clue 
came to me when | was reading Francis Bacon at 
the height of a storm in the North Atlantic on 
Christmas Day. ‘A wise man will make more 
opportunities than he finds.’ 

Later in the day my cabin mate read me the 
following quotation which provided the answer. 

‘If you drink wine, let it be the finest. If you listen 
to music, let it be the sweetest. If you commit a 
forbidden act, let it be with a beautiful partner, so 
that, even if your are convicted of sin in the next 
world, you will not be branded a fool in this.’ 

| spent many subsequent enjoyable Christmases 
at sea and once as Chief Officer | nearly persuaded 
the Captain to have two Christmas Days when we 


were due to cross the international dateline. In the 
end he decided against it, reminding me very 
forcibly of the near disastrous results when | 
celebrated my birthday on two successive days 
during an earlier voyage. 

In recent years | have worked on many Christmas 
Days fumigating ships and dealing with general 
pest control problems while everyone else took the 
opportunity to be ashore. When it comes to an 
excuse for leaving the ship, ahusky half-inchinsect 
can easily chase eight diminutive 15-stone dockers 
from a hatch. Still, the laugh is not always on us, 
as on one occasion when a large number of smoke 
generators were let off in a ship fitted with an 
elaborate smoke detector unit. The skeleton crew 
had imbibed their quota of Christmas fare and they 
put on the most comical ship’s fire drill | have 
ever witnessed. 

| spend most of my time these days in an office 


\\ 


in Victoria Dock Road which is as ideally suited 
for the centre of marine and fumigation work as 
it sounds. The office is surrounded by docks and 
tlour mills, enabling us to keep a very closerelation- 
ship with our customers. 

We give immediate service to ships in the Royal 
Group of Docks and occasionally the Captains 
show their appreciation by asking us on board for 
a drink or lunch. At Christmas time they even 
suggest that after a hard day’s work in the office 
it would make a pleasant change to go on board 
for the evening. They promise plenty of drinks, an 
excellent meal, lively entertainment and, iflatenight 
travelling is a problem, they say a bed is always 
ready on board. Not that | have ever been asked, 
but my secretary has been invited several times. 

| will be thinking of all my old colleagues this 
Christmas whether at sea or ashore. A Merry 
Christmas to you all. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
SHEEP 
STATION —2 


‘It's in response to a special request from The N.Z.S. Co.—Square Sheep.’ (By courtesy of Shipbuilding & Shipping 
Record) 
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About People 


Mr. J. R. Leggate, D.S.O., J.P., Chairman and 
Managing Director of Dowie & Marwood Ltd., 
Liverpool, has been appointed a Director of The 
New Zealand Shipping and Federal Steam Naviga- 
tion Companies as from 1st July, 1966. 


Mr. S. G. Fowler has been appointed Chairman 
and Mr. R. E. S. Whitehouse a Director of the 
Avenue Shipping Company as from 1st October, 
1966. 


Mr. J. G. Maccoy and Mr. E. McC. Elliott have 
been appointed Directors of the Federal Steam 
Navigation Company's recently formed and wholly- 
owned subsidiary Federal Tankers Ltd., managers 
for the tankers Derby and Kent. 


Mr. J. V. Downing, formerly an Assistant 
Superintendent Engineer with us and presently 
Technical Director of Trident Tankers Ltd., will 
be returning to N.Z.S. Co. as Technical Director 
at the beginning of 1967. 


The following appointments have also been 
made as from 1st September, 1966:— 

Mr. P. Dobbie, Deputy Superintendent Engineer. 

Mr. A. Slater, West Coast Superintendent 
Engineer. 

Mr. J. A. Lamb, Building Superintendent. 

Mr. T. F. Pocock, Acting Assistant Superin- 
tendent Purser in Liverpool. 


Our congratulations to the following: 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss Ann Fraser, B.P.W., on her engagement 
to Mr. Richard McCarthy. 

Miss Patricia Waterson, B.P.W., on her engage- 
ment to Mr. Michael Thompson. 
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LONDON 


MARRIAGES 

Miss Dorothy Kenyon, B.P.W., on her marriage 
to Mr. John Young at the Salvation Army Citadel, 
Hammersmith, London, on 14th May, 1966. 

Miss Carole D. Jordan, B.P.W., on her marriage 
to Mr. D. Robin Watts at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Hornchurch, Essex, on 4th June, 1966. 

Mr. John D. R. Robbins, City Office, on his 
marriage to Miss Jacqueline Hoadley, P & O 
Passage Department, at St. Martin’s Church, 
Epsom, Surrey, on 16th July, 1966. Mr. R. Hyne 
Jones was one of the Ushers. 

Mr. P. J. Mitchell, B.G. & Co., on his marriage 
to Miss Pauline Archell of Greenford at Acton on 
5th August, 1966. 

Mr. Peter F. Jezzard, B.P.W., on his marriage 
to Miss Margaret A. Sawyer at All Saints Church, 
Hertford, on 20th August, 1966. Mr. B. K. Brittney, 
B.P.W., and his fiancee were among the guests. 

Miss Janet Neil, B.P.W., on her marriage to 
Mr. Alan Bright at Lodge Lane Methodist Church, 
Grays, Essex, on 27th August, 1966. 

Mr. John M. Bridges, Dock Office, on his marriage 
to Miss Carole Stokes at Tilehouse Street Baptist 
Church, Hitchin, Herts, on 3rd September, 1966. 


we 


Mr. and Mrs. J.D. R. Robbing 


fe. = * 
ez = 
dey. 


Mr. & Mrs. R.A 


. Cooper 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Orrow 
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Mr. Brian Brittney and Miss Pauline Keeley, 
both of B.P.W., on their marriage at St. Mary’s 
Church, Chigwell, Essex, on 3rd September, 1966. 

Mr. Jim Moore, B.P.W., on his marriage to Miss 
Mary Dickerson at Holy Trinity Church, Becken- 
ham, Kent, on 10th September, 1966. 

Mr. Alan J. Bott, City office, on his marriage 
to Miss Caroline Williams at the church of St. 
Michael and St. Mary, Trumpington, Cambridge, 
on 10th September, 1966. 

Miss Vivien Jenkins, B.P.W., on her marriage 
to Mr. Keith McAuliffe at St. Saviors Church, 
Forest Hill, London, on 17th September, 1966. 

Miss Margaret Hollands, B.P.W., on her marriage 
to Mr. Robert Cooper at St. James’ Church, North 
Craig, Kent, on 24th September, 1966. 

Miss Jean Bailey, B.P.W., on her marriage 
to Mr. Ashley Orrow at St. Mary’s Church, Chig- 
well, Essex, on 8th October, 1966. 

Miss Pat M. Jeanes, City Office, on her marriage 
to Mr. John A. Noakes, at St. Barnabas Church, 
Hadleigh, Essex, on 21st October, 1966. 


BIRTHS 

Mr. Graham J. Davy, Dock Office, and his wife, 
Barbara, on the birth of a daughter, Dawn 
Penelope, on 10th May, 1966. 

Mr. H. Ross Treweeke, B.P.W., and his wife, 
Pat, on the birth of a son, Nigel Ross, on 11th 
May, 1966. 

Mr. John A. Needham, Dock Office, and his wife, 
Angela, on the birth of a son, Richard John, on 
15th May, 1966. 

Mr. Alan Slater, N.Z.S. Co., Liverpool, and his 
wife, Anthea, on the birth of a daughter, Brigitte 
Sarah, on 22nd June, 1966. 

Mr. Gordon Johnstone, City Office, and his 
wife, Maureen, a son, David Francis, by adoption. 


RETIREMENT 

Miss C. A. Norman (Linen Department, Dock 
Office) retired on the 31st December, 1965, after 
45 years’ service. She took charge of the Linen 
Store when Mrs. E. Langsdon retired in 1961. 
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We have to record with deep regret the deaths 
of Captain J. G. Almond, Mr. J. Duff, Mr. T. A. 
Dumbell, Mr. E. Maughan, Miss M. Morrison, 
Mr. J. Prest, Mr. R. Smith and Mr. E. Swift. 


CAPTAIN J. G. ALMOND 

Captain J. G. Almond was born in 1889 and died 
on the 14th July, 1966. He joined the Company on 
the 17th April, 1917, and was appointed to the 
s.s. Hamm, which was a captured German ship 
managed by us. His first ship in the Company 
was the m.v. Piako, which he joined on the 18th 
November, 1920, as Second Officer. He then served 
in many of the Company’s vessels as Chief 
Officer until in 1928 he was appointed to command 
of the Hurunui. At the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Captain Almond was in command 
of the m.v. Orari, and he arrived in Dakar at the 
time of the French capitulation. He was in com- 
mand of the m.v. Rangitiki when she carried troops 
bound for the Middle East and, although the con- 
voy of which she formed a part was attacked by 
the German Cruiser Admira/ Hipper, no ships were 
lost. Captain Almond had command also of the 
Dorset, Tekoa, Sussex and Hororata during the war, 
and he was awarded the O.B.E. for his services, 
the citation recording that he had ‘experienced 
during the war many attacks by submarines and 
dive bombers and throughout had shown stead- 
fast courage and determination in bringing his 
ship to port’. 


After his retirement in June 1951 he devoted a 
great deal of his time to the Missions to Seamen, 
and was on the committee of the Sunderland 
branch, of which he was a member for the re- 
mainder of his life. 


His other principal interest was a Social Club 
run at the Missions to Seamen named The Blue 
Peter League. He was one of the founder members 
of this club formed some 30 years ago. Thus, 
during the whole of his adult life, Captain Almond 
was devoted to the sea and ships and the people 
who sailed therein. 


He was, of course, affectionately known as 
‘Nutty’ to his shipmates, and none will say that he 
did not serve the sea well. 


Found—a Medallion! 


Early in July this year a small but mysterious 
parcel arrived for Mr. J. R. Leggate, from Mr. 
C. W. Payne, one of Mr. Leggate’s predecessors 
as Chairman. This package contained a beauti- 
fully figured bronze medallion which had come 
fortuitously into Mr. Payne’s possession, and in 
his kindly way he had sent it to us because of its 
inscription, reading ‘International Exhibition of 
Navigation, Travelling, Commerce and Manu- 
factures Liverpool 1886’. Our photograph shows the 
two sides of the medallion. 

This Exhibition was opened in Liverpool on the 
11th May, 1886, by Queen Victoria, at that time 
aged 67. It was a very wet day and the Volunteer 
Corps lining the streets for hours were without 
overcoats. Her Majesty noticed this and was most 
upset, expressing herself very strongly on the 
subject, and shortly afterwards the Member of 
Parliament for Birkenhead raised the question of 
the issue of overcoats in the House of Commons. 
Ultimately the Government agreed to make an 
allowance of 10s. per man, payable in five yearly 
instalments of 2s. for the provision of overcoats. 

As its title indicates, the Exhibition ranged over 
the commercial and industrial interests of the 
port and ships’ models proliferated. The physical 
construction of the building was enormous by 
modern standards. Most of the ironwork for the 
Exhibition came from another Exhibition in 
Antwerp; unfortunately a considerable quantity 
of this ironwork was lost through the wreck of the 
carrying steamer in the River Mersey, and so, 
apart from the incessant rain which came down 
for 48 hours, the opening was marred by incom- 
plete equipment. 


LIVERPOOL LETTER 


Correspondent J. A. EVERTON 
Dowie & Marwood Lid. 


J. A. EVERTON 
Dowie & Marwood Lid. 


The Medallion 


Naturally, it was of interest to Dowie & Marwood 
to see if Mr. James Dowie or Mr. Thomas Marwood 
had taken any part in this Exhibition. From all the 
evidence it would seem that they did not; indeed 
their names do not appear on the long list of 
Guarantors, and apparently their judgement was 
pretty sound for when the Exhibition closed on 
8th November, 1886, despite the guarantee fund 
which had been set up, there was a nett loss of 
£90,000, a considerable sum even in those days. 
In the hope of recovering the money lost, the 
promoters decided to run another Exhibition on 
the Liverpool site in the following year, the Queen’s 
Jubilee year. However, this turned out to be an 
even greater financial failure than in 1886, largely 
due to the competition of a _ better-equipped 
Exhibition in Manchester which attracted larger 
attendances. 
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The Holy Land 


Jordan is a land steeped in Biblical history, where 
for thousands of years the fastest form of transport 
has been the camel or the horse. To approach it 
by air at 500 m.p.h. as we did does seem a little 
incongruous. 

Although it was only 8 p.m. when we arrived at 
Amman to commence our KLM Holy Land Tour, 
it was already pitch black. Even so, it was easy to 
discern that the airport is by no means as lavish 
as those at Manchester and Liverpool. This, | 
assume, is the reason why Dowie & Marwood’s 
name is not placarded all over the place in purple 
letters. 

Amman, the ancient city of the Ammorites, a 
tribe founded by the son of Lot, changed hands 
many times, but only the Romans left anything to 
posterity. The huge amphitheatre, which once 
seated 4,000 spectators, is situated right opposite 
the hotel ‘Philadelphia’, where we stayed, and is 


K. S. DODD 
Dowie & Marwood Ltd. 


in an excellent state of preservation. Archaeo- 
logists are convinced that further valuable finds 
could be made if the hotel were demolished. The 
owner, alas, does not evince any burning enthus- 
iasm for this project. 

In addition to being a residence of King Hussein, 
the nearby modern palace is also used to transact 
parliamentary business. Unfortunately, we were 
not allowed to enter, but managed to have a quick 
look at the exterior, and were surprised to see 
tall military men, dressed in Russian fashion. They 
were, in fact, Caucasians, and are the King’s 
personal bodyguard. The time-honoured custom 
of the Near East countries drawing their fighting 
men fromthe Ural Mountains evidently still persists. 

Being constructed almost entirely of local sand- 
stone, Amman is by no means an attractive city. 
The monotonous, drab tones of the buildings 
simply merge into the barren hinterland. Occasion- 


Amman—The Roman 
Theatre 


ally, someone will paint their home blue in a brave 
effort to introduce a splash of colour, but with 
little success. 

Thirty miles north lies Jerash, the one-time 
Roman city of Gerasa, which is entered by a 
Triumphal Arch. This was built in the second 
century to commemorate the visit of the Emperor 
Hadrian, the same gentleman who constructed a 
wall in our own country. He appears to have 
spent most of his life doing this sort of thing. It 
gave him an excuse to stay away from Rome and, 
more important, his wife. 

Much remains here to interest the traveller. The 
modern cafe overlooks the forum and the street 
of columns leading to it, which even in its present 
battered state, looks very elegant. The temple 
nearby dedicated to Zeus, has taken a hammering 
and is not worthy of much attention, but not so 
the theatre adjacent to it. This is the larger of two 
theatres, and accommodated 6,000 persons. It is 
almost entirely intact, and we spent a pleasant 
five minutes testing the acoustics, which were 
well nigh perfect. On the other side of the city, 
part of the temple to Artemis still stands, and close 
by we inspected the remains of a Byzantine 
Church, built at a much later date, which does not 
vary in design from a normal English Church. 

Both Amman and Jerash pale into insignificance, 
however, besides the glories of Petra, the ‘Rose 
red City, half as old as time’. An Arab race, the 
Nabataeans, flourished there from the fourth 
century B.C. to the end of the first century A.D., 
and it is to them that we are indebted for the 
amazing buildings carved out of a sheer rock face. 
At the beginning of the second century the King- 
dom was annexed by the Romans, subsequently 
changed hands several times, and finally, following 
the departure of the Crusaders, was lost. It was 
rediscovered by an English archaeologist in 1812, 
who, it is said, was nearly murdered by the local 
tribesmen for his pains. He learned the where- 
abouts of the ruined city from the natives of the 
area, who had previously kept the knowledge a 
secret, for reasons best known to themselves. 
Such secrecy can only be condemned when one 
considers the loss of foreign revenue, even on a 
£50 allowance. 

Petra is situated right in the heart of the desert 
some 180 miles south of Amman, a journey of 
four hours by car. Before the road was made about 
10 years ago it took five days, which, considering 


Petra—The entrance 


the terrain, was very good going. The road crosses 
the railway running south on three or four 
occasions, the same railway to which Lawrence 
took such a violent dislike in the first world war. 

There is only one entrance to the ‘Lost City’, 
by means ofa bridle path through a narrow gorge, 
the cliffs towering from 200 to 300 ft. above the 
traveller's head. Facing him as he emerges from 
the gorge is one of the most famous sights in 
Jordan, the Treasury or Khaznat Far’on, as shown 
in the accompanying photograph. This is a 
massive building hewn out of the solid rock, pink 
in colour and standing out vividly against the 
darker background. With the sun shining on it, 
it almost looks luminous. This must be the most 
photographed scene in Jordan, but no photo- 
graph can do justice to the impression made by 
this remarkable structure. 

It is most difficult to describe Petra. However, 
the main valley has a Roman road running through 
it complete with a Triumphal Arch—to Hadrian 
naturally. Overlooking the valley the Nabataeans 
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cut three buildings out of the rock, two tombs and 
a council house. The latter is extremely fine, and, 
being well back from the face of the rock, there is 
a wide platform, which affords a wonderful view 
of the city below and the surrounding mountains. 

No doubt the reader would like to know how 
this ancient tribe achieved their architectural 
wonders? Reversing the rule, they always started 
at the top and worked downwards, first cutting 
foot- and hand-holds out of the rock to the height 
required, and then, using rope ladders, chiselling 
at an angle of 45 degrees. For interior rooms, 
after making the entrances they hewed out steps 
to the height wanted and followed the same 
process. 

On the coast is Qumran, where the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were found in a series of caves. The first 
were discovered by a shepherd boy while searching 
for his goats. The excavations that followed led to 
the unearthing of a monastery of the Essenes, a 
small religious fraternity that existed at the time 
of Christ. Since then no less than 10 other caves 
have been located dotted about the countryside 
and by no means near to one another. 

Hebron was our next stopping place where, 
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Bethlehem—Church of the Nativity 


according to Biblical tradition, Abraham and the 
other members of his family are buried. Sur- 
prisingly enough, our guide assured us that this 
is one of the few places of which they are certain 
of the site. If correct, it is amazing, considering 
the time which has elapsed. 

From Hebron we drove to Bethlehem to visit the 
Church of the Nativity, which is built over the 
birthplace of Christ. 

The original church was Roman, having been 
built by Helena, a Yorkshire girl, who married a 
Roman and ultimately became the mother of 
Constantine the Great. Having embraced Chris- 
tianity she spent a considerable time in Israel in 
the fourth century, and a lot of the information 
regarding religious sites may be traced back to 
her efforts. 

In marked contrast to Amman, Jerusalem is a 
pleasant colourful city, albeit a divided one, and 
at 2,700 ft. above sea level it enjoys a 
Mediterranean climate. The Jordanian sector is 
itself divided into the new and old parts, the latter 
being surrounded by a 16th-century wall, built 
at the instigation of Sulieman the Magnificent, who 
entrusted the work to two of his sons, with 


instructions to build it on the site of the wall of 
Herod the Great. Unfortunately, the city had 
expanded in the intervening 1,600 years and it 
proved necessary to build outside the original, a 
costly mistake, for Sulieman, when he learned 
that his orders has been countermanded, arranged 
for the execution of both his erring offspring; 
such was parental love in the Near East. 

There are four gates leading into the old city of 
which the Damascus Gate is the most impressive. 
On entering, it is not unlike the local shopping 
centre at Amman, except that for the most part 
the streets are roofed over with slits to let in the 
sunlight. The shops are, however, of a much 
higher quality and much better stocked, but the 
aroma of spices and high seasoning is the same. 

When considering the religious aspect of the 
city several factors must be borne in mind. First 
and foremost Jerusalem was almost completely 
destroyed by Titus in A.D. 70, following one of the 
most bitter sieges in history. The destruction had 
in fact been predicted by Christ. Hadrian arrived 
in the following century and, unable to resist the 
temptation to build, proceeded to put up temples 
all over the place. This proved a valuable asset in 
later years because he erected the temples on the 
sites of the holy places of the Christians, thus 
unwittingly preserving them. Since then the city 
has been built and rebuilt a further six times. 
Bearing these facts in mind there is a great deal 
to interest the pilgrim, and few people could fail 
to be impressed, for example, by the remains of 
the house of Caiaphas, on which a Catholic 
church now stands. 

There are, however, two buildings that demand 
special comment. The Church of The Holy 
Sepulchre is shared by five denominations, which 
produces its own problems. In the olden days 
there was constant fighting over the keys, which 
continued until Saladin, an unbeliever, solved the 
difficulty by putting them in the care of two Moslem 
families, who remain the custodians to this day. 
Our guide assured us that even now riots break 
out necessitating the intervention of hundreds 
of policemen. 

Over the site of King Solomon’s Temple stands 
the seventh-century mosque ‘Dome of the Rock’, 
which houses the rock on which Abraham was 
prepared to sacrifice his son. As the building is 
over Solomon’s Temple presumably the Ark of 
the Covenant, for which the Jews weep at the 


Wailing Wall, is buried somewhere beneath. The 
mosque itself is, without any question, the most 
beautiful building | have ever seen. 

A friend of mine once wrote that the Lebanon 
was a land flowing with ‘Mink and Money’; if 
Beirut may be taken as a random sample he was 
probably correct. This ‘Paris’ of the eastern 
Mediterranean is avery modern port with numerous 
hotels, large buildings, and a gay night life. 

The inland road to Sidon runs through moun- 
tainous country, far more lush than anything we 
saw in Jordan, and is very beautiful. It leads first 
to Beit-Eddine, a famous Palace of Emir Bechir Il, 
who is a national hero. To the visitor, it is obvious 
that he had no intention of being heroic in dis- 
comfort. While we were there a film company was 
rehearsing, and an Italian actress would insist 
on dashing into the courtyard calling for ‘Willie’. 
For the sake of the technicians lounging around it 
is to be hoped she finds him before the rainy 
season. 

Not a great deal of interest is left of Sidon itself. 
There is a Crusaders’ castle, which has a curious 
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Baalbeck—Temple of Jupiter 
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mottled look about it, due to the fact that, when 
building, the Knights used whatever stones were 
available, including the pillars of temples which 
they cut into sections. This is apparent on the 
inside of the castle as they protrude into the 
interior. 

Tyre, the twin city, is further south. Thanks to 
the efforts of Alexander the Great, the old town 
is well submerged, but mountains of seashells, 
from which the famous purple dyes were made, 
still remain. 

Our last excursion was to Baalbeck, famous for 
the ruins of the Acropolis. It took 250 years to 
build the three temples contained therein, and 
considering their size this was no mean achieve- 
ment. The scale on which the people of the 
ancient world build never fails to astonish, but 
here the conquerors from the banks of the Tiber 
surpassed themselves. Only the remains of the 
temple to Venus are of moderate dimensions but 
even so they are large. Those of the temple 
dedicated to Bacchus, of which quite a sizeable 


In the Sun 


As a guest of B.O.A.C., | was pleased to have the 
opportunity of visiting the holiday island of 
Bermuda, along with members of other British 
Travel Agencies. The main reason for our visit 
was to familiarise ourselves with the various 
hotels on the island, so that future clients could 
be given first-hand information regarding the 
amenities offered by the Bermudian hoteliers. 
The original programme was to go by sea in 
Orsova as guests of the P & O Line, but owing to 
the British Seamen’s strike we had to abandon 
the sea voyage and take to the skies both ways. 
The panoramic view of this semi-tropical island 
from the air was excellent. We could see the fish 
splashing in the clear blue-green waters, with 
the coral giving the sea many colour variations. 
The island itself is small, being only 24 miles long, 
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portion is still in position, are immense, and what 
little is left for us to admire of the third in honour 
of Jupiter is colossal. Six gigantic columns still 
stand, as the photograph shows, bearing silent 
witness to the might that once was Rome. The 
city was destroyed more by earthquake than by 
war, though the latter did contribute in some 
measure. So many of the treasures, including 
numerous statues, have been taken by Western 
European Powers to fill their museums that the 
guide was relieved to have anything left to show us. 
He was one of a population of some 11,000 
inhabitants. 

K.L.M. certainly looked after us wonderfully; 
the tour was unforgettable. However, the holiday 
ended on a sorry note. | forgot to purchase my 
‘duty free’ allocation of cigarettes—and if there is 
a moral | suppose it is that even after a fortnight 
steeped in Ancient Civilisations you must return 
to modern customs. 

(I/lustrations by courtesy of Jordan Tourism Authority 
and K.L.M.) 


BRIAN J. HARVEY 
Dowie & Marwood Lid. 


so we saw the whole of the country before we 
stepped on to Bermudian soil. 

We were the guests of the Castle Harbour 
Beach and Golf Club in Hamilton Parish, a 
magnificent luxury hotel with three swimming 
pools and 180 acres of beautifully laid out gardens. 
The golf professional is the South African, Gary 
Player, former holder of the British Open Cham- 
pionship. With so much of the Bermudian hotel 
trade geared to the vast American market, it 
surprised us to know how the Islanders treasured 
the British way of life, and how the American 
visitors themselves appreciated the British 
influence, evident in the Castle Harbour Hotel. 

During our four-day stay, we visited 14 of the 
leading hotels and enjoyed the lavish hospitality 
provided where day-time activity is to laze on the 
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Hamilton’s shore line and Cathedral 


many beaches with perhaps excursions to the 
swimming pools which are attached to most of 
the hotels, followed by a leisurely dinner and 
relaxation at a nightclub. Here the coloured folk 
entertain with fantastic limbo dancing, steel bands 
and calypso songs until the small hours of the 
morning. 

Practically all hotels offer glorious ocean views 
and access to sun-drenched beaches, since the 
island is so narrow. It is small wonder that visitors 
return year after year to Bermuda, enticed by its 
clear waters, its pink sandy beaches and its 
many flowers. 

Bermuda is Britain’s oldest colony and nearest 
group of coral islands. Being in the sterling area, 
there are no restrictions on holiday expenditure 
and, with daily B.O.A.C. jet flights taking seven 
hours, there is no reason, other than financial, 
why the island’s tourist traffic should not be 
greatly increased. The semi-tropical climate is 
ideal for the Northern European visitor who likes 
the sun but not to such a degree that he finds it 
overpowering. Temperatures range from 68°F. in 
March to 83°F. in September. October is perhaps 
the month with the heaviest rainfall, with an average 
of just over six inches. Rainfall is usually of brief 
duration with showers quickly over, then replaced 
by warm sunshine. 

Deep-sea fishing, sailing and surf riding, 
together with ideal swimming facilities in the 


many lagoons, provide diverse attractions for the 
visitor. On the island itself the main recreation is 
golf, allowing you to drive straight down smooth 
picturesque fairways on five 18-hole courses, 
although the cost is rather expensive. 

The international driving licence is not recog- 
nised on the island and visitors are unable to hire 
self-drive cars, but the hiring of bicycles and 
mopeds is big business. Taxis, complete with a 
surrey on the top, are the main source of con- 
veyance—the bus service being somewhat sparse. 
Everyone appears happy that you have come to 
the island, and extremely proud of what they in 
return can offer to the tourist. 

As our brief stay drew to an end, we were 
reluctant to leave what was truly a paradise island, 
its friendly and hospitable people, and in par- 
ticular its glorious sunshine. 

After thanking our hosts, the island’s Hotel and 
Development Board, we joined the B.O.A.C. 
Airliner at Hamilton Airport, which was to fly us 
the 3,400 miles to London, with many memories 
of our visit still fresh in our minds. B.O.A.C. took 
good care of us, with their customary attention 
and efficiency. 

It was a very weary, but better-informed, party 
that separated in the lounge of London Airport, 
all promising themselves that one day they would 
return to Bermuda, the Coral Island in the far 
Atlantic. 
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About People 


Mr. J. R. Leggate has been appointed a Director 
of The New Zealand Shipping and Federal Steam 
Navigation Companies as from 1st July, 1966. 


Mr. George W. Fulcher, Inward Cargo Superin- 
tendent, North Gladstone Dock, Liverpool, has 
been seconded to Birt Potter Westray Ltd., to 
advise, in co-operation with Mr. E. McC. Elliott of 
The New Zealand Shipping Company, onproblems 
connected with cargo-handling. His place as 
Inward Cargo Superintendent, Liverpool, has been 
taken by Mr. Julian Uruburu, who joined the 
company in 1951 and had previously served with 
the Larrinaga Line. 


Mr. George Palin and Mr. John McLeod, both 
of whom have had many years’ experience in the 
Outward Freight Department, have been seconded 
for three months to the London oftice of Overseas 
Containers Ltd. 


Our congratulations to the following: 


Miss Gillian Jervis on her marriage to Mr. Malcolm 
King at St. Hilary’s Church, Wallasey, on 3rd 
September, 1966. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. King 
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LIVERPOOL 


BIRTHS 


Mr. Tony Wake and his wife, Carol, on the birth 
of a daughter, Christine, on 21st April, 1966. 

Mr. Les Roberts and his wife, May, on the birth 
of a son, Paul, on 18th June, 1966. 

Mr. Ray Jump and his wife, Frances, on the 
birth of twins, Tracy and Andrew, on 13th August, 
1966. 

Mr. Walter Higham and his wife, Barbara, on 
the birth of ason, Raymond Peter, on 24th August, 
1966. 

Mr. William Maguire and his wife, Maureen, on 
the birth of a son, Simon William, on 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1966. 


DEATHS 


We have to record with deep regret the death of 
Mr. David Glover of the Air Freight Department, 
Liverpool Airport, on 4th May, 1966, at the age of 18. 
The Airport office is very much the poorer by the 
tragic loss of this likeable young man. 

We record also with great regret the death of 
Mr. Raymond Mills and his two children, David 
aged 11 and Janet aged eight, in the Dar/win on 
Sunday the 31st August, 1966. Mr. Mills was a 
Liverpool Director of J. Johnson & Co. Ltd., the 
Dowie & Marwood Agents in Birmingham, and 
was an almost daily visitor to our Water Street 
office. 


BOWLS 


The Dowie & Marwood Bowling Club completed 
an enjoyable season in September, the first team 
finishing third in the senior division of the Liverpool 
Shipping Companies’ Bowling League, and the 
second team fifth in the ‘B’ division. 

All of the ‘A’ team’s home matches were won 
on the green of the Litherland Hotel, with five 
victories from the last six home and away matches 
played. 

The Club Captain, George Buckley, led the 
team by example, finishing with an average of 
1.64, followed closely by Ken Dunne, Brian Harvey, 
Dave Dunn, Ted Foster and Bruce Bragg. In the 


second division, Jim Setter, Walter Higham and 
Bob Hunter played consistently well for the Club. 

Dave Dunn regained the Furness Line Cup in 
the League under-35 championship. This is the 
third occasion in six years that we have captured 
this trophy. 


BRISTOL CHANNEL NEWS 


Mr. T. T. Hoskins, Director of Bethell, Gwyn & 
Company, Port Talbot, has been appointed to the 
South Wales Local Board of the British Transport 
Docks Board. 

Mr. Hoskins was nominated to serve on the 
Board by both the Port Talbot Borough Council 
and the Port Talbot Chamber of Commerce. 
This is a rare distinction and a well deserved 
tribute to be selected by the Civic and Commercial 
bodies of the town. 

The Local Board has been formulated to assist 
and advise the British Transport Docks Board in 
the exercise and discharge of their statutory 
powers, duties, functions and obligations relating 
to the management, control and development of 
the ports of Newport, Cardiff, Barry, Port Talbot 
and Swansea. 


Mr. Michael Tracey has been elected as 
President of the Port Talbot Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The Junior Chamber was formed in 
1962, and Mr. Tracey is the fourth President, 
having previously served as Founder Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Senior Vice President. 

He has been in the Port Talbot Office for seven 
years and is at present in charge of the Chartering 
Section. 


EMIGRATION 

Mr. Vivian Rees, who was employed in the 
Shipping Department of Port Talbot Office, 
emigrated to Canada in July. We understand he 
is now in Winnipeg, where he is employed as a 
Forwarding Clerk by Thomas Meadows & Company. 


Our congratulations to the following: 


MARRIAGES 

Miss Eunice Walter, Bethell, Gwyn & Co. Ltd., 
Newport, on her marriage to Mr. Carl Williams on 
25th June, 1966. 


Next season, although a long way away, is 
already eagerly anticipated, with woods carefully 
stored away, greased to prevent woodworm or 
dry rot, and hopes of further happy hours in the 
fresh air among our friends from other Shipping 
Companies. 


Miss Jean Edge-Emery, Bethell, Gwyn & Co. Ltd., 
Newport, on her marriage to Mr. Graham Prosser 
on 1st October, 1966. 


Newport Office. Following the formation of a 
soccer team and having achieved varying suc- 
cesses locally, a challenge was made to London 
Office which culminated in a match being played 
at the Maori Club on 24th April. The result of 
four goals to one in our favour was very pleasing 
but unimportant in comparison to the warmth of 
welcome and hospitality which was extended to the 
visitors and for the opportunity of meeting so many 
of our friends and colleagues, particularly Mr. 
Gwyn and Mr. Knight, who both looked so well and 
happy in their retirement. 


Mr. L. G. Allan, Newport Director of Bethel/, Gwyn, took 
over as Chairman of the Newport Harbour Commissioners 
in June. He is seen at the Annual Inspection of the 
Port with Mr. C. A. W. Dawes, Chief Guest, and the 
Mayor of Newport, Councillor Leslie Pardoe-Thomas. 
Also in the picture are the Harbour Master, Commander 
W. Thompson, Mr. L. Turner of United States Steel, 
Mr. J. Phillips and Mr. D. L. Herman, Managing 
Director of Bethell, Gwyn 
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New Zealand Prepares for 
Introduction of Decimal Currency 


in 1967 


The illustration above shows the designs for 
New Zealand's decimal coins which will be 
introduced when the change to decimal currency 
is made in July next year. The new currency is 
based on the New Zealand dollar which will be 
worth 10 shillings N.Z. 

Six of the coins were designed by a Wellington 
artist, Mr. James Berry, who is assisting the 
Royal Mint in London in the work associated with 
the preparation of the final models. 

The one cent, in bronze and .69 inches in 
diameter, will depict one of New Zealand’s well 
known emblems, the fern leaf. The two cent coin, 
also in bronze and slightly larger, .83 inches in 


NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Correspondent B. KERR 
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diameter, will depict the unofficial national flower, 
the kowhai, one of New Zealand’s few deciduous 
native trees. 

The five cent coin, of cupro nickel, will be 
equal in value and diameter (.765 inches) to the 
present sixpence. The reverse will depict one of 
New Zealand’s most unusual creatures—the 
tuatara, named by the Maoris because of the 
‘peaks on its back’. The last descendant and 
survivor of the prehistoric giant reptiles, the 
tuatara strongly resembles a large lizard, being 
a yellowish-green in colour with yellow spots. 
The adult grows to about 2 ft. in length. It has a 
partial or pineal eye, found in many vertebrates. 
The tuatara, absolutely protected by law, is now 
found only on a number of small offshore islands. 

The 10 cent cupro nickel coin, the same size 
(.93 inches in diameter) and value as the present 
shilling, depicts a carved head seen in traditional 
Maori carved houses, the design representing 
Maori culture and tradition. 
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FLEET LIST AS AT Ist NOVEMBER 


CORNWALL 
W. F. T. Dan 

G. D. Younger 
C. S. Baugh 

M. R. P. Doyland 
D. W. Viner 


B. R. Parsons 


A. Brownless 
A.M.1.Mar.E. 


R. T. Weston 
N. F. Black 


W. J. Goodman 
I. J. Inkson (Act.) 


E. D. Roberts (Act.) 


Cc. C. Pugh 
J. A. Jones 
R. D. Roberts 


HAPARANGI 
W. J. T. Stevens 
A. E. Robinson 
R. K. Young 

R. I. Duce 

D. P. Farncombe 
W. R. Hocking 
B. G. G. Eggleton 


J. R. Clarke, 
M.I.Mar.E. 


J. Q. Leachman 
J. McCulloch 
W. Sparrow 
M. A. Evans 

T. A. Gould 

R. A. Blight 

B. L. Diton 

J. Trumble 

D. J. Jones 

M. J. Cardiff 


CUMBERLAND 
C. P. Robinson 

C. M. Turner, R.N.R. 
A. M. Doig 

J. R. Collins 

R. C. Sclater 

K. R. Lamdin 


J. W. J. Bosworth 
R. L. Lewis 


G. J. Wiig 

T. B. Robertson 
A. H. Morgan 
O. O’Raw 

I. W. Gilmour 
E. F. Murray 

R. J. Jones 

H. M. Gilmour 


N. Thompson 
G. N. Maxwell 
W. B. Cameron 
R. W. Clumpus 


HAURAKI 
J. S. Laidlaw 
J. S. Thorpe 
T. Wright 

P. T. Clegg 

R. Pilcher 

A. F. Holmes 
B. O’Donohue 
E. M. Davis 


J. H. Tuthill 
L. Brown 


D. M. Jones 

R. H. Livingston 
G. D. Armitage 
B. J. G. Richards 
J. Hurley 

J. Rutherford 

E. T. Field 

M. J. Porter 


DEVON 

J. H. B. Weston 
R. G. J. Davis 
W. B. Anderson 
C. J. Francis 

D. Scott 


D. A. Macaulay 
W. R. Parsons 


R. J. Mountain 


R. J. Addison 
A.M.I.Mar.E. 


E. A. Giles 

J. A. E. Angus 
J. S. McGee 
P. P. Bury 

B. J. Dryden 
Cc. R. Newton 


K. B. W. Marzetti 


E. Walters 


HERTFORD 

H.C. R. Dell 

C. H. T. Whale 

A. |. Mackinnon 

E. G. Cunnah 

M. A. Thompson 

G. T. Ford 

J.D. A. Bright, 
M.I.Mar.E. 

G. A. Reay 

J. W. Moyes 

I. B. Williamson 

T. V. Gower 

J. Souter 

J. Charters 

O. D. Ward 


A. G. Seddon 
A. Ward 
F.R. Hawke 


DORSET 
C.A. Miller 
A. C. Anson 
T. Hughes 

B. J. Prince 
B. Trevorrow 
M. E. McEwen 


R. F. A. Steed 


H. S. Munro 
A.M.1.Mar.E. 


W. E. Jones 
R. Charnley 
B. J. V. Scott 
T. C. Webster 
J. R. Butler 
N. C. Fraser 


N. D. Roberts 
I. G. Macgregor 
A. Pickup 

C. R. Rosser 

J. C. Hamilton 


HINAKURA 
N. L. Warren 
B. R. Baggott 


C.H. J. Brownings 


R. J. Ayers 
P. C. Hornett 
W. F. Law 
A. J. Vanstone 


P. T. Dunne 
M.1.Mar.E. 


R. G. Herkess 
R. G. Foad 

P. D. Dobson 
W. Holt 

M. W. Goodwin 
B, C. Harrison 
R. W. Blackburn 
J. N. Anderson 
]. Gregory 

T. J. Carter 

J. E. Park 

E. J. Ryecroft 

R. Moffatt 
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ESSEX 

A. B. Stalker 
G. Maciver 

J. W. Gill 

M. K. Handfield 
P. W. Sawyer 


S. L. Adams 
J. Sollis 


J. Kennedy 


J. C. Alexander, 
A.M.1.Mar.E. 


B. W. Wagstaff 
A. W. McCann 
R. W. Nielson 
G. Fisher 

M. Stewart 

J. F. May 

J. M. Murray 
D. H. Sinclair 
D. J. Harries 

I]. L. Stevenson 
D. A. Slade 

W. M. McCreery 
R. D. Cousens 
B. J. Morris 


HORORATA 
J. R. M. Ramsay 
E. Fawcett 

R. A. Cooke 

M. H. Lawrence 
M. Austin 

J. Hibbert 

J. McLeod 


S. Williams, 
A.M.I.Mar.E. 


A. S. Botes 
K. Hunter 

C. Daws 

A. McDonald 
A. Edmonson 
A. S. Storrie 
B. Fell 

A. Ruddick 
G. D. Garside 
M. W. Nuckley 
W. E. Hogan 
E. D. Rolfe 

R,. S. Smith 
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HUNTINGDON 


T. F. J. Alderman, 


R.D., R.N.R. (Retd.) 


J. Reid 

D. R. Mountford 
I. S. Roberts 

D. R. Lewis 

J. W. Hollands 


G. A. Leeden 

K. Thurston 

R. D. Gristwood 
B. R. Cadman 

W. W. G. Schultz 
A. M. Henderson 


R. Smith 


OTAIO 

F. S. Angus, R.N.R. 
L. E. Howell 

P. H. Milburn 

M. F. Keat 

L. H. Sutton 

S. J. Griffith 


N.S. Setten, 
M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H. 


G. A. Beyer 


M. D. D. Constable, 
A.M.1.Mar.E. 


W  M. Bain 

J. Daly 

A. Hopkins 

C. R. Jacobs 

R. L. Jack 

R. C. B. Hollis 
E. G. Taylor 

J. G. Hume 

B. J. Talbot 

P. P. R. Wright 
T. H. Haywood 
W. Davies 

W. C. A. Bainbridge 


HURUNUI 


S. G. Robinson, 
M.B.E. 


M. W. Elsam 

P. Grimes 

K. St. C. Belfield 
J. A. Nelson 

M. J. Morrall 

B. E. Milsom 

A. H. Noble 


M. Drake 

R. S. Buckrell 
D. J. Watson 
E. F. G. Taylor 
A. Beckett 

W. Carlyle 


G. H. J. Robertson 


R. R. Walker 
T. Finnegan 

J. Gray 

J. 1. Bosworth 
W. L. Tait 

M. D. Groves 


OTAKI 

M. J. Heron 
N.H. Coupland 
K. M. Lingard 
J. R. Jackson 

P. J. R. Manson 
A. McInnes 


J. McPherson 


S. D. Edmonstone 


P. J. Goodwin 
G. E. Batey 

F. F. McKenzie 
M. F. Horne 

R. P. Morrison 
M. W. James 

G. 1. Murphy 

A. J. Slack 

R. Sprinks 

D. G. Stevenson, 
J. P. Ince 

L. M. Henderson 
P. T. Masters 


MIDDLESEX 
K. W. Mayhew 


M. F. Henson 

A. D. Welsh 

P. M. Swan 
M.L. Martin 

W. J. Davenport 
K. J. Bishop 


J. B. Williams, 
A.M.1.Mar.E. 


D. Fletcher 

J. T. S. Crawford 
R. W. A. Liebnitz 
D. Roberts 

A. W. Twaddle 
R. Parker 

D. C. Evans 

D. Kavanagh 

J. D. Evans 

T. Lawton 

E. Burnett 

C. Barnard 

J. M. Neale 


PAPAROA 

J. R. G. Hannah 
J. H. Hutson 

1. G. R. Griffith 
R. T. Macnamara 
S. A. Mieszkowski 
E. R. C. Lamb 


G. L. Sheen 
H. C. 1. Walters 


R. |. Stevenette 
J. G. Stacey 

K. D. Wiig 

J. O. Cathrew 
J. M. Brannigan 
G. Keegan 

B. Gray. 

J. J. Macleod 
H. T. Graham 
A. Hardie 


NORTHU MBER- 
LAND 


E. T. Rowland 


M. W. Carrell 
C. Greenwood 
D. Grimes 

D.A. Pidgeon 
D. G. Cridland 
L. G. Wallace 


K. A. Rossmith, 
A.M.1.Mar.E. 


R. B. Macfarlane 
M. B. Knighton 
D. Frame 

G. E. D. Rowley 
J. C. Corrin 

D. J. Leahy 

D. G. Williams 
I. G. Davidson 
A. J. Y. Smyth 
P. R. Salmon 

P. J. Towler 

T. Nichols 

G. M. Mills 


PIAKO 

D. E. Moran 

A. H. Aston 

J. M. Sargent 

J. M. McWilliam 
D. E. Spencer 
G. M. Summers 
R. Comrie 


A. J. Hensley 
K. F. Saville 


A. Turnbull 

B. J. Hammond 
J A. Dykes 

R. P. Randall 
D. N. Harvey 
H. Buchanan 


B. F. Oram 

D. C. Westaway 
D. Boyd 

E. J. Wiles 

C. J. McCann 


NOTTINGHAM 


J. D. Hellings 


E. D. Jones 


P. J. B. Low, R.N.R. 


S.N. A. Wells 
A. Chisholm 
R. A. Laycock 
J. A. Cook 
J.B. McLeish, 
M.1.Mar.E. 
R. L. Tregoning 
G. L. S. Bell 
J. P. Boman 
B. Edwards 
T. McLoughlin 
J. C. Merren 


A. C. Clarke 
J. A. Wright 
D. G. Yates 

A. J. Stanford 
D. M. Healey 


PIPIRIKI 

P. Lay 

J. P. G. Crowder 
P. R. Simpson 


A. Duncan, R.N.R. 


G. W. Chatfield 
C. J. Elliott 


D. M. Humphreys 


K. F. Reeve, 
A.M.1.Mar.E. 


J. G. Unwin 
R. A. Sharpe 
J. C. Fairman 
G. Jackson 
T. Whyte 

P. C. Vernon 


R. D. Gunn 

B. J. M. Colbert 
J. Turton 

A. R. Miller 

W. McMillan 


* RAKAIA 


J. Cosker 
J. D. Thomson 
M. Eglon | 


_G. F. Everitt 


R. Hoare 

M. Moore 

B. T. Davis 

C. S. Hargraves, 
.B., B.S. 

S. G. Clarke 

E. Knott 


A. W. Tolan 
G. Pike 

J. C. Hunter 
J.T. Young 
A. R. Sim 

J. C. Meek 


A. Norris 

K. Roughsedge 
R. Finnie 

A. F. C. Stevens 
D. B. Curtis 


” Master 


Chief Officer 
Second Officer 
Third Officer 


“Junior Third Officer 
Radio Officer 


‘Surgeon 


Nursing Sister 


RANGITANE 


K, Barnett, 
R.D. R.N.R 
(Retd.) 


E. G. Dixon 

A. J. Ward 

A. Marshall, Snr. 
A. J. Davies 

L. C. Whittington 
P. A. Lloyd 

T. H. Webb 

M. V. O’Sullivan 


Miss A. E. Hallybone, 
S.R.N M. 


RANGITOTO 
H. N. Lawson, 


R.D. R.N.R. (Retd.) 


Commodore 
C. J. Highfield 
M. J. R. Jackson 
M. W. Williams, Snr. 
P. E. Keyes 
M. J. Sutherland 
G. A. Parker 
P. Dickson 
D.L. Byne 
I. R. Smith 


1. A. Dunnett, 
M.B., Ch.B. 


Miss R. E. Macdonald, 


RUAHINE 
R. G. Hollingdale 


R. C. Anderson 

R. A. Laycock 

J. Gibbard, Snr. 

R. H. Wightman 

B. O’Dea 

C. L. Lambe 

J. R. Birkinshaw 

G. R. Tallett 

K. E. Grace 

M. J. Marval, M.B. 
Ch.B. 


Miss A. E. Davies, 


SOMERSET 
I. Y. Batley 


]. W. Stirling, R.N.R. 
W. Marshall 

M. G. Smith 

J. J. Bird 

R. F. McManamon 


SUFFOLK 
H. J. D. Sladen 


N. M. Parry 
J. D. Hook 
P. G. Wright 


J. R. W. Hutchinson | 


J. P. Whiteley 


— 


SURREY 
J. F. Milner 


T. Gibson 

P. J. Zealley 
P. Storm 

I. M. Murray 
J. Y. Diggle 


Ores N.Z.R.N., N.Z.M. S.R.N., S.C.M. 
Purser F. W. Shimmen R. P. Muckleston W. Fisher — —_— _— 
Chief Steward A. B. Baldwin G. A. Brigenshaw A. G. C. Smith R. Barker M. E. Sanders N. W. Battson 
Assistant Purser K. E. Wilkinson R. Calvert _P. G. Taylerson — —_ _ 
Chief Engineer F. Kent, Commodore J. E. Cresswell, W. T. Mackay, L. Hendry H. Clark, J. R. Leggate, 
M.I.Mar,E. M.I.Mar.E. A.M.I.Mar.E. M.I.Mar.E. A.M.1.Mar.E. 
Second Engineer J. J. Waugh J. F. Potter W. M. Bain N. Swaffield T. E. Carmichael C. J. Kenrick 
A.M.1.Mar.E. A.M.I.Mar.E. 
Third Engineer B. G. Card R. V. Knight R. B. Crellin L. J. Maunder J. T. North N. M. Sutherland 
Fourth Engineer J. A. B. Murray P. J. Brockington M. Brewer J. H. Ackrill P. R. Townsend R. Jameson 
Fifth Engineer _ R. K. Roberts J. Youngson J. A. Banyard N. Brownlie R. A. Carter 
Sixth Engineer —_ R. Welsman Il. E. McLeod D. R. Guymer T. Davidson D. R. Briggs 
Seventh Engineer — J. D. Bainbridge J. Gleave T. Pitt P. Shallow T. H. Carr 
Eighth Engineer G. W. Colquhoun D. G. McBride D. A. O’Gorman — M. J. Lane — 
Ninth Engineer J. Morris P. J. Foster W. H. Watson —_ A. T. Jones — 
Tenth Engineer R. C. Cook M. V. Schubert A. C. F. Naismith — — _ 
Junior Engineer T. J. Haines G. E. Roberts F. Skinner J. Fricker R. D. White S. C. Hill 
First Ref. Engineer G. J. M. May D. M. C. Simmons D. MacCuish J. Webster’ B. J. Carter P. Siesage 
Second Ref. Engineer — J. W. W. Parfitt B. J. Swaby A. A. Russell K. T. Birkmyre — 
First Electrician A. W. Lindsay N. A. P. Davies J. E. Wedderburn D. R. Gardiner H. MacFarlane G. F. Jones 
Second Electrician M. A. Birrell N. D. Robinson R. M. Jones T. P. Bleasdale B. Kett H. Love 
Third Electrician J. H. Gormlie S. N. Gair S. D. Bogle — _ ce 
Fourth Electrician — K. Battersby W. J. Douglas — _— = 
SUSSEX TAUPO TEKOA TURAKINA WESTMORLAND -WHARANUI 
Master R. E. Baker J. D. Guyler F. C. Taylor R. B. Hood A. C. Davies A. C. Rollinson 
Chief Officer M. J. Charlesworth A. Britain R. A. Wilson C. J. M. Bosworth A. Dorkins B. Austen-Smith 
Second Officer M. J. Mann A. J. Champion C. J. Roberts W. E. Lewis I. Thomson R. Bayliss, R.N.R. 
M. G. Bishop, (Jnr.) 
Third Officer A. R. Savill P. N. J. Cowdell M. J. Rowland-Hill G. D. Goldsborough — D. W. Atkinson, 
R.N.R. 
Junior Third Officer J. W. Spence D.S. Grant M. B. Turner R. A. Newnham T. E. McLaren C. 1. P. Hanwell 
Radio Officer R. B. Redhead A. Titley R. G. Heath D. J. Lendrum K. D. Wilson P. H. Broome 
= — _— R. R. Hughes — M. G. Atkinson 
Chief Steward A. W. Anderson W. G. Rooke R, J. Parris H. T. West A. E. J. Drewell B. R. Warner 
Chief Engineer H. Dowle, R.D., F. T. Luckham, W. Woolhouse, F. Lambert, N. McClurg O. M. Cox, 
R.N.R. (Rtd.) R.N.R., M.I.Mar.E. A.M.|.Mar.E. A.M.1I.Mar.E. A.M.I.Mar.E. 
Second Engineer R. Clement R. K. Avery I. M. Renton P. A. Taylor J. V. McEvoy R. W. S. Jack 
Third Engi.;eer J. A. Reid C. M. Ray E. K. C. Gault G. B. Beaumont V. R. Bryant G. R. Finlay 
J. E. Hallinan 
‘Fourth Engineer A. R. Jarvie J. J. Fellows M. J. R. Tracey — T. Stone D. R. Mackenzie 
Fifth Engineer D. N.C. Amey R. G. Collier I. G. Jones A. M. Telfer D. A. Limmer W. Winton 
Sixth Engineer R. Milton J. W. Tether I. M. Jones G. A. Feaver J. McNaughton B. J. Pendleton 
Seventh Engineer R. Cartwright — D. G. Smart L. S. Mitchell D. M. Cullen A. T. Jones 
. Eighth Engineer L. B. Martin — — = — — 
Ninth Engineer T. Connell — — sale — — 
‘ Junior Engineer C. |. Healey P. M. Dangerfield, M. J. Reeves — P. J. Brady L. N. Davies 
_— T. G. Wise — A. R. Hart = = 
First Ref. Engineer M., J. Bird D. S. Curwen T. M. Lea J. R. Bayley R. Stewart I. G. Head 
Second Ref. Engineer A. Worrall = = J. Gorman — —_ 
First Electrician D. Brownlees M. G. Mallinson D. King J. P. Holland T. Collin H. Carragher 
Second Electrician R. G. Bowring G. Reed R. J. Ashton W. Whiteford D. G. Wood N. D. Smith 


NAVIGATING CADETS 


RAKAIA, Captain J. Cosker, Instructional Officer A. I. McNeill 


Barnett, M. A., R.N.R. Dowse, R., R.N.R. Helme, P. J. 
Blattman, J.C. Everitt, K. Herd, C. J. 
Carter, J. B. Forster, D. A. Hesketh, L. J. 
Cecil, J. E. Fyfe, A. G. Hockley, S. P. 
Chamberlain, S. J. Gillman, S. J. Holehouse, A. 
De Barr, D. Hartnell, T. E. Hughes, R. B. 


OTAIO, Captain F. S. Angus, R.N.R., Instructional Officer R. A. Date 


Bishop, E. C. M. Donaldson, P. J. Horobin, N. J. 

Carnduff, T. W. Dyke, B. G. Hotchkiss, A. 

Chalkley, W. J.S. Eldon, J. B. Martin, J. G. 

Close, H. M. Fraser, R. J. McKillop, W. I. C., 
Cotton, P. E. Fraser-Mitchell, |. A. C. R.N.R. 
Davidson, A. R. Goodwin, D. J. Millis, P. G. 


CUMBERLAND, Beckett, D. G., Patterson, A. C. 
DORSET, Strange, D. J. 
HAPARANGI, Armstrong, C. J., Blake R. K. 


CERTIFICATE LEAVE 


Baldwin, R. W. W. Coates, A. M., R.N.R. Eagle, B. G. 
Barry, R. A. Corner, M. T. Epps, N. P. 
Beeby, J. D. Davis, A. Esdale-Pearson, C. J. 


Jaggers, A. P. Morrison, J. Storey, K. 
Kilpatrick, R. A. Murt, J. W. Vinter, R. S. 
Lacey, D. H. Neville, I. H. R. Walker, D. J. 
Land, W. F. Nixon, R.A. Williams, N.S. 
Latter, D. W. Penney, A. R. Yates, J. 
Marryat, C. D. H. Richardson, B. R., R.N.R. 

Munro, H. M. Smith, D. H. Walker, S. T., R.N.R. 
Noble, A. W. Sprought, F. S. White, R. B. 
Rainford, P.H.,R.N.R. Stretch, J. White, R. T. 
Rayfield, R. W. Truscott, D. B., R.N.R. Yeowell, D. J. 
Rolfe, P. J. A. Venning, D. P. 

Sibley, J.C. Walker, R. R. 


HINAKURA, Bell, A. D. G., West, C. F. 
TEKOA, Embery, D. R. 


Kain, D. J. G. Wood, C. C., R.N.R. 
McEwan, J. W. Wyatt, D. A., R.N.R. 
Read, J. H. 


ENGINEER CADETS 


PHASE | 

OTAIO, Captain F. S. Angus, R.N.R., Ist Year O.N.D., Course No. 9 Lecturers K. J. Elson, J. Giles, J. T. Mitchell 
Ambrose, D. Brown, A. S. Fraser, A. G. 

Andrews, R. R. Campbell, C. A. Harvey, C. S. 

Apps, A. R. Dewar, D. J. MacDonald, C. H. 

Blackmore, P. Duffill, S. Marnie, A. 

Brooks, A. B. Duncan, A. D. Miller, P. W. 


POPLAR TECHNICAL COLLEGE 2nd Year O.N.D., Course No. 8 


Bartimore, K. L. Hagen, K. L. Jack, R. 

Davies, D. T. Hepworth, J. M. Jones, G. T. 
Edwards, P. Hillmansen, M. Leslie, J. D. 
Gough, P. R. Hillsley, N. R. McDougall, J. C. 


PHASE II, Course No. 7 

CUMBERLAND, Ormiston, J., Stephenson, B. M., West, A. J., Wright, R. 
HAPARANGI, Gardner, R. W., Herring, P. 

NOTTINGHAM, Cooper, R.N., Field, J. E. F. 


PHASE III, Course No. 6 
POPLAR TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Bissland, D. J. Callon, J. B. Kirkman, D. G. 
Boxall, J. E. Evans, D. S. Leslie, D. J. 

Brown, D.A. Harker, T. R. McIntyre, J. A. 
Byer, J. Hughes, J. E. Morrison, A. C. 


Course No.5 COMPLETING BALANCE OF PHASE II SEA-TIME 
ESSEX, Harries, D. J., Stevenson, I. L. 

HAURAKI, Richards, B. J. G., Savage, N. E. 

HERTFORD, Ormand, J. S. 

HUNTINGDON, Gristwood, R. D. 


AWAITING APPOINTMENT Course No.5 
Carter, F. M. Inkson, I. J. 
Chapman, A. G. Roberts, F. D. 


Mitchell, M. Simpson, J. Wink, D. H. 
Phillips, D. L. Skinner, B. J. Wolveridge, P. R. H. 
Rockell, L. J. Stewart, J. Young, A. W. 

Sayer, G. G. Williamson, R. H. 

Martin, A. P. Sheret, M. W. 

Mather, A. E. : Tremain, B. R. 

Miles, M. R. Walker, M. 


Poulter, M. E. 


OTAKI, Andrew, A. P., Bal, B., Dunham, P. B., Epsom, J. G. T., Gray, P. L. 
Morgan, M. C. 

SUSSEX, Cox, H. J., Palmer-Felgate, J. M., Harris, P. 

TAUPO, Hogg, N. H., Howell, R. M. G., Paton, J. M., Ross, K. C. L., Trigwell, A. V. 


Purvis, K. Steer, R. J. Wale, R. R. J. 
Richardson, C. S. Thacker, D. F. Wilson, D. I. 
Smith, I. H. Thomas, H..G. 

Stacey, J. E. Tully, A. R. 


OTAKI, Slack, A. J., Sprinks, R. 
TAUPO, Dangerfield, P. M., Wise, T. G. 
TEKOA, Reeves, M. J., Smart, D. G. 


The 20 cent cupro nickel coin shows New 
Zealand’s best known emblem, the flightless 
Kiwi, together with a fern. This coin is the same 
size (1.125 inches) as the present florin. 

The 50 cent coin shows Captain Cook’s ship the 
Endeavour. In the final design the background 
shown here will be modified. The design for the 
one dollar commemorative coin, of crown size, 
was prepared by Mr William Gardner, A.R.C.A., 
F.S.1.A., of Wittersham, Kent. It shows the New 
Zealand Shield of Arms, surrounded by fern 
leaves. Instead of milling, the edge will be incused 
with the words ‘Decimal Currency Introduced 
July 10, 1967’. 

The one and two cent coins will have plain 
edges, the five, 10 and 20 cent coins standard 
milled edges, and the 50 cent coin an alternate 


A Caving Trip 


Early one Sunday morning in June, members of 
the Taranaki Caving Club left New Plymouth by 
car for a region called Taumatamaire, about 85 
miles north of New Plymouth, and | was fortunate 
to be invited by this club to assist in exploring one 
particular cave named Porthole. 

We left the main highway and travelled over 
some very rugged country for about four miles 
in aland-rover and then proceeded on foot through 
hilly country for another mile until we descended 
into a deep ‘V’-shaped valley. At one side of the 
valley, in a clump of fern bushes, is the opening 
of Porthole Cave and the start of our explorations. 

The entrance to Porthole Cave is not much 
larger than a rabbit hole and it was therefore 
difficult to enter. The first stage of the trip was to 
follow an underground stream, but this was not 
easy as we had to move along on our stomachs 
over stony ground. Each member of the party wore 
a miner’s helmet with a carbide lamp attached on 
the front so as to illuminate the way ahead. 

We staggered along, stooping and stumbling, 
with little emerald green spots of glow-worms 


milled and plain edge—half an inch milled, a 
quarter of an inch plain. 

The obverse of all the coins will carry the new 
effigy of the Queen by Mr. Arnold Machin, R.A., 
of London, as seen in the design at lower right. 
A link between the new decimal coins and the 
old coinage will be provided by the use of the 
New Zealand Shield of Arms inthe commemorative 
dollar, since the shield also appears on the 
present halfcrown, the withdrawal of which began 
in May, 1965. 

Designs for the new one, two, five, 10, 20 and 
50 dollar notes have not yet been made public 
by the Reserve Bank of New Zealand, although 
it has been announced that the note designs will 
feature native birds. 

Reproduced by courtesy of Forefront. 


R. M. WRIGHT 
New Plymouth 


hanging down from the ceiling with threads like 
the strings of a marionette puppet. We were soon 
wading through deep pools filled with ice cold 
water; some were ankle deep, others kneedeep and 
it was not long before we were negotiating pools 
chest deep. Atthis stage the cave became narrower 
and before long we were squeezing ourselves 
along through narrow gaps with water up to 
our chests. 

However, the cave gradually widened again 
until we finally emerged into a huge space filled 
with many fantastic limestone shapes. Pink 
coloured stalagmites rose like huge spikes from 
the cave floor, whilst large stalactites hung like 
icicles from the ceilings. 

At this point we left the stream and climbed the 
steep side of the cave with the aid of a rope ladder 
and on reaching the top of the cave we followed 
a narrow crack in the limestone along a ledge. 
We then crossed from one side of this crack to 
the other with a mighty stride, wriggled along on 
our stomachs in the fine dry limestone dust until 
we squeezed and slithered down to the stream 
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again at the bottom of the cave. We had used 
steel pitons in the sides of the cave wall as well as 
rope ladders so that we could manoeuvre without 
danger of plunging down a deep fissure. 


We continued to move along the stream for 
some considerable distance, over small waterfalls, 
under narrow ledges and through tight gaps. 


All through this journey, the club members 
were noting new cracks and caves that had not 
yet been explored or mapped and taking photo- 
graphs by flashlight of all the beautiful and unusual 
limestone formations. 

Finally, daylight came into view and soon we 
were standing on a narrow ledge on a cliff face 
outside the cave. The underground stream which 
we had followed tumbled over the ledge as a 
waterfall to the ground, about 120 feet below. 


We were unable to emerge from the cave 
because of the steep cliff, so we had to find 
another outlet. 


In our search for an alternative route out of the 
cave, we came across the skeleton of a bird and 
after noting the location of the bones we struggled 
up through a shaft to the sunlight and, being 
pushed from behind and pulled from above, we 
popped into the outside world like corks from 
a bottle. 

On another trip to the cave by club members, the 
bones were carefully removed and later identified 
as those of an extinct species of a New Zealand 
bird named Takahe (Notornis). The bones of this 
extinct bird are now displayed in the Taranaki 
Museum at New Plymouth. 

We had spent most of this day underground 
and had, in fact, passed through a high range of 
hills from one side to the other. The limestone 
seams, in this isolated area, run up the coast for 
about 60 miles to the northern most point where 
the Waitomo Tourist Caves are situated. 

This trip was a wonderful and unusual 
experience, not to be easily forgotten. 


Main Chamber Porthole Cave showing various limestone formations 
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A Presentation 


Those who have read the late Sydney D. Waters’ 
‘Ordeal by Sea’, the Company’s history in the 
Second World War, will recall the following 
passage concerning one of the many incidents in 
the life of the Hororata during those dangerous 
days: 

‘During her sixth voyage the Hororata made her 
third rescue of life at sea. The ship was nearing 
the Australian coast on 19th November, 1944, 
when she intercepted radio messages reporting 
that an aircraft of the Royal Australian Air Force 
had made a forced landing in Bass Strait and re- 
questing shipping to watch for survivors. A refer- 
ence to the chart indicated that the Hororata would 
pass close to the position given in the messages. 
A sharp look-out was kept and the following 
morning the Hororata sighted a rubber dinghy 
carrying three members of the crashed aircraft’s 
crew. They were picked up and landed at 
Melbourne. 

‘In commemoration of this prompt rescue, an 
aircraft propeller was presented to the Hororata by 
the squadron to which the lost aircraft had be- 
longed. The propeller, which is mounted on the 


Captain D. E. Moran and 
Captain F. S. Hamilton, C.B.E. 


B. KERR 
Wellington 


wall of the ship’s smoke-room, bears a brass plate 
carring the following inscription: 
“Presented to master, officers and crew of the 
s.s. Hororata by the commanding officer and 
members of 67 Squadron, R.A.A.F. in apprecia- 
tion of the rescue of the crew of Anson LT.296, 
South Pacific, 20th November, 1944.”"’ 


Whilst the ship was in Auckland in April this 
year, the opportunity was taken to present the 
propeller to Captain F. S. Hamilton, C.B.E., her 
commander from 1942 until his retirement in 1950. 


The accompanying photograph, taken during the 
presentation, is of Captain Hamilton and Captain 
D. E. Moran, the commander at that time. 


On his leaving the sea, Captain Hamilton set up 
as a Marine and Cargo Surveyor in Auckland, 
thereby still retaining his interest in the ships, and 
their personnel, and at the beginning of September 
1959 Captain E. H. Hopkins took over from him as 
our Surveyor at that port. 


Captain Hamilton is an elected member of the 
Auckland Harbour Board and now resides in 
Papatoetoe. 
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| About People 


Mr. G. Hunter and Mr. E. D. Blundell, O.B.E., 
were appointed to the New Zealand Board on 
1st March and 15th April, 1966 respectively. 


Our congratulations to the following: 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss Patricia Collins, Head Office Travel, on 
her engagement to Mr. L. C. Scott of Nelson. 

Mr. A. W. Salmon, Dunedin, on his engagement 
to Miss P. J. Martin of Dunedin. 

Miss A. F. Alcock, Dunedin, on her engagement 
to Mr. G. H. Marshall of Dunedin. 

Mr. C. G. Miller, Dunedin, on his engagement 
to Miss |. K. Menzies of Dunedin. 


MARRIAGE 

Mr. B. W. Lumb—formerly Dunedin and now 
Auckland Branch—on his marriage to Miss Gay 
Cameron (ex N.Z.S. Co., Dunedin) on 9th July, 
1966, at Dunedin. 


BIRTHS 

Mr. Il. C. McLean, Wellington Branch, and his 
wife on the birth of a daughter on 2nd April, 1966. 

Mr. D. N. Dunn, formerly Wellington Branch 
and now New Plymouth, and his wife on the birth 
of a son on 17th April, 1966. 

Mr. R. McD. Hukins, Head Office, and his wife 
on the birth of a son on 8rd July, 1966. 

Mr. J. H. Armstrong, Head Office, and his wife 
on the birth of a daughter on 30th July, 1966. 


RETIREMENTS 

To mark her retirement as from the 31st July, 
1966, a function was held for Miss Dorothy Fraser 
in Head Office on the evening of the 29th July. 

Miss Fraser joined the Company in Wellington 
in September, 1950, ultimately reaching the posi- 
tion of Confidential Stenographer to the Managing 
Director and was well known to our many official 
visitors from Overseas. 

A presentation was made by Mr. Marchington 
on behalf of the Company and the staff and Mrs. 
McCarroll presented a bouquet on behalf of the 
girls of Head Office. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


The 30th June, 1966, marked the retirement of 
Mr. Arthur W. Setchell who emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1951 to join our Company. After an 
initial period he was appointed Head Tally Clerk/ 
Timekeeper at Timaru but following a period of 
illness he more recently carried out clerical duties 
in the Timaru Wool Store. 

During the visit of the Rangitane in August/ 
September opportunity was taken at Lyttelton, 
Wellington and Auckland to say farewell to her 
Commander, Captain D. H. Chadwick, who was 
on his last voyage before retirement. He will be 
missed by the many friends he had ashore in 
New Zealand. 


Miss A. T. 


Miss M. R. Leckie, Miss D. L. Munro, 
Troughton, Miss D. A. Fraser, Mrs. L. L. McCrae, 
Miss P. L. McCarroll, Miss P. A. Collins 


NEW MEMBERS 
We welcome the following new members on 
joining our staft:— 


Miss K. H. Keane, Dunedin, 20th June, 1966. 
Mr. E. J. Smith, Wool Store, Lyttelton, 27th 
June, 1966. 


Miss A. P. O'Kane, Napier, 29th March, 1966. 
Miss M. E. McKinstry, Auckland, 12th April, 1966. 
Miss R. Weine, Wellington Branch, 12th April, 
1966. . 

Mr. D. M. Oakes, Christchurch, 21st April, 1966. 
Miss E. G. Brown, Auckland, 26th April, 1966. 
Mr. B. D. Sawyer, Auckland, 26th April, 1966. 
Mrs. M. Jackson, Christchurch, 2nd May, 1966. 
Miss K. Senior, New Plymouth, 9th May, 1966. 
Mrs. Z. A. Morell, Auckland, 10th May, 1966. 

Mr. D. R. Crosbie (ex Rangitoto), Wellington 
Branch, 11th May, 1966. 

Mr. J. R. Falconer, Nelson, 30th May, 1966. 
Miss A. F. Robertson, Auckland, 30th May, 1966. 
Miss C. Morley, Gisborne, 13th June, 1966. 


Mr. D. O. Wilson, Wool Store, New Plymouth, 
29th June, 1966. 

Miss G. S. Broomhall, Invercargill, 4th July, 1966. 
Mr. R. S. R. Turner, Wellington Branch, 18th 
July, 1966. 

Mr. C. J. Dalzell, Christchurch, 18th July, 1966. 
Miss C. A. Schmidt, Head Office, 18th July, 1966. 
Mrs. J. P. Johnston, Christchurch, 25th July, 
1966. 

Mrs. J. Baksa, Auckland, 8th August, 1966. 
Miss C. Syme, Auckland, 8th August, 1966. 
Miss J. E. Stevenson, Christchurch, 17th 
August, 1966. 

Mr. P. J. Barnes, Christchurch, 29th August, 
1966. 


Some of the New Zealand Board of Directors visited Westmorland during her maiden voyage call at 

Lyttelton on 22nd August. L to R: Mr. H. H. Elworthy, Mr. D. S. Studholme, Captain A. C. Davies, 

Mr. D. W. J. Gould, Captain D. H. Chadwick, Mr. G. F. Phillips (Local Manager) and Captain 
R. G. Hollingdale 
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Birt’s, Sydney 


Since 1894, Birt’s, Sydney, has been the focal point 
of the ‘down under’ end of the Federal Company's 
U.K./Australia service. With it’s head office at 
Sydney, branches at Brisbane and Port Kembla 
and a subsidiary company—Birt, Elder—at Mel- 
bourne, the company’s main activities have always 
been centred on the various aspects of the ship- 
ping business. 

The importance of stevedoring as a shipping 
ancillary has long been recognised and Birt’s 
promote active stevedoring interests in Sydney 
and Brisbane, where ‘Darling Island’ and ‘New- 
stead’ are well known to all seafarers. The company 
also does it’s own stevedoring at Port Kembla. 

During its 72 years of existence, the company 
has engaged in a number of associated activities, 
of which, perhaps, Musgrave Cold Stores, Bris- 
bane, is the best known. Birt’s are also in the 
travel business, being booking agents for a num- 
ber of airlines as well as most shipping lines. 

At one time the company owned several cattle 
stations in North Queensland, which produced 
good cargoes for the ships. 

In 1912-14 Birt’s built No. 4 Bridge Street, Sydney 
(at that time, a skyscraper!), and during the next 
49 years ‘No. 4’ grew to be a notable landmark on 
the Australian shipping scene. During the war 
years 1939-45, the Chairman, Sir Thomas Gordon, 
was the representative of the British Ministry of 
War Transport and, naturally, his office became the 
hub of local shipping activity. The building was 
often facetiously referred to as ‘No. 4 Birt's Street’. 

It was decided in 1961 that Birt’s, Sydney, should 
‘go modern’ and two years later the company 
moved into the splendid new P. & O. building. The 
office is commodious and comfortable and well 


NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA 


Correspondent: J. F. WARD 
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up to the standards set by the vast re-building 
activity that has completely changed the look of 
Sydney in the last 10 years. 

In these days, when the often referred to ‘winds 
of change’ are blowing in the shipping industry, 
Birt’s, Sydney, helped by astrong agency organisa- 
tion at other Australian ports, is keeping abreast 
of the new developments, confidently hoping to 
see the Crossed Flags flying in this part of the 
world for a long time yet. 


No. 4 Bridge Street, 1914-1963 


View of general shipping office 


Birt's present Sydney office in the P & O building (Sydney 
Morning Herald photo) 


About People 


APPOINTMENT 

As a result of the closing down of MANZ Line, 
Mr. J. R. Quick has been transferred to the staff 
of Birt and Company (Pty.) Limited, Sydney. 
TRAVELLERS 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Lee left Sydney on 25th July, 
1966, for a visit to U.K. and Continent. During 
their stay in the U.K., Mrs. Lee named the 
Tongariro on 13th October. 


AUSTRALIA 


RETIREMENT 

Mr. J. M. Atkinson, Manager of Musgrave Cold 
Stores, Brisbane, retired on 15th September, 1966, 
after 52 years’ service with Birt and Company 
(Pty.) Ltd. Mr. Atkinson was associated with the 
Cold Stores during the whole of his career and has 
seen many changes in the developing pattern of 
refrigeration and storage at Musgrave. 


SPORTING NEWS FROM SYDNEY 


BOWLS 

Atthe Mosman Bowling Club on 28th June, 1966, 
Darling Island defeated Birt & Co. for the W. E. Lee 
Cup for 1966, by 68 to 50. 


GOLF 
The annual match between Birt & Co. and Darling 
Island for the Common Bros. Cup was played at 


Ce 


the Strathfield Golf Club on 21st September, 1966: 


Results: 
Aggregate Stableford Event: Darling Island 237 
points defeated Birt & Co. 193 points. 
Best individual scores: 
For Darling Island 
For Birt & Co. 


—kK. Carruthers (4) 35 pts. 
—J. Ward (14) 30 pts. 
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MISS K. V. FRIEND 
Secretary 


AN APPEAL 
FROM THE BRITISH SHIP 
ADOPTION SOCIETY 


Countless seafarers know a great deal about Ship 
Adoption; some are very keen, others are less so, 
but many others have no knowledge whatever of 
the Society’s work, its history and aims. Itis for the 
latter category of seamen, of all ranks, that this 
article is being written. 

It has always been one of the basic principles 
of Ship Adoption that all help should be on a 
voluntary basis, and it is a source of keen pride 
that the Society is blessed by so many friends, 
afloat and ashore. However, despite the wonderful 
support given to the Society, it constantly needs 
many more ships, or individuals to forge personal 
links, to satisfy the very natural desire of waiting 
schools to have the opportunity of receiving first- 
hand news of ships, cargoes and world ports 
which, with intelligent handling by school staffs, 
bring hours of colourful and interesting study. 

In opening wide a window on the world; in 
helping the youth of this country to a lively appre- 
ciation of the vital importance of the Merchant 
Navy, as well as providing great educational 
benefits to schools, seamen of all ranks will find 
greater interest in their voyaging and ports of call 
and will widen their own horizons and interests. 

So if your ship is not ‘adopted’ already, perhaps 
it might be possible for the Master, with the help 
of some of his personnel, to bring the vessel into 
the Movement. If this is not practicable—(and the 
Society has always accepted the fact that circum- 
stances might preclude Ship Adoption)—there 
could be forged a ‘personal’ link between a sea- 
farer and a chosen school which would be main- 
tained in whichever ship he serves, thus ensuring 
complete continuity. The Society has many of 
these personal associations which have proved 


AROUND THE FLEET 
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highly successful, bringing great pleasure to all 
who participate. 

The human touch, the desire of the seatfarer to 
share his voyaging with his young school friends, 
the particularly wonderful way he supports links 
with schools for the handicapped child and the 
unselfish work of many teachers in co-ordinating 
material from ships to enhance and colour their 
lessons—all these things make Ship Adoption 
worthwhile. 

The Society’s aim is to foster, in this educational 
fellowship afloat and ashore, the ideal of service 
to others. There is a waiting list of schools totalling 
nearly 130—will you help us reduce this number and 
provide, for yourselves, a very worthwhile interest 
and hobby? 

All enquiries to the Society at H.Q.S. Wel//ington, 
Temple Stairs, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2—an 
explanatory booklet is available on request. 


DEEP-SEA SCOUT BRANCH 


During the summer we received a letter from Mr. 
P. K. Lawrence of The Boy Scouts Association 
in London asking if we would tell the sea-going 
members of the Company something about the 
Deep-Sea Scout Branch. 

This Branch was in fact formed way back in 
1929 and the objects are as follows :— 

It enables Scouts afloat to get in touch with 
their Brother Scouts in other countries. 

It also affords an opportunity for its members 
to continue their Scout training in their sea- 
going profession. 

It provides its members with an opportunity to 
hike and camp as Scouts, when on leave at home 
or abroad. 

Deep-Sea Scouts are expected to be of service 
to all as opportunity offers, particularly by in- 
structing Cubs or Scouts, when in ports of call. 

The Management have asked us to add a note 
to the effect that although the Company wishes to 
encourage this form of activity all enquiries and 
subsequent correspondence should be addressed 
to:— P.K. Lawrence, Esq., 

Training Department, 
25, Buckingham Palace Road, 
London, S.W.1. 


We have since heard from Navigating Cadet 
A. C. Patterson, formerly Cadet Captain on 
Otaio Voyage 17 and at present serving on 
Cumberland, that there were about 25 members in 
Otaio’s Troop last voyage under the leadership of 
Navigating Cadet A. J. Blake who is at present 
serving in Haparangi. 

At the first of two official meetings held during 
the voyage leaders were elected. Voyage activities 
included week-end hikes and whaler runs 
organised in conjunction with Australian and 
New Zealand Sea Scout Troops and some 15 
members of Otaio's Troop went camping. 


A LETTER FROM THE 
METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE 


We give below extracts from a /etter, addressed to 
Captain J. R. Vincent by the Marine Superintendent 
of the Meteorological Office of Bracknell in Berkshire. 
Dear Sir, 

The July number of The Marine Observer, which 
will be out shortly, contains the customary list of 
ships, their Captains and Officers who have 
qualified for our ‘Excellent Awards’ for their 
voluntary meteorological work at sea during the 
year ended on 31st March last and | would like to 
congratulate you on the fact that this year’s list 
contains the names of no fewer than 16 ships of 
the joint Federal and New Zealand Shipping 
Company fleets. They are:— 


Devon Captain I. C. Davison, 
Durham Captain J. R. Ramsay, 
Gloucester Captain J. D. Hellings, 
Hauraki Captain E. F. H. Allen, 
Hororata Captain J. H. B. Weston, 
Huntingdon Captain T. F. J. Alderman, 
Middlesex Captain D. E. Moran, 
Northumberland Captain S. W. Lambrick, 
Otaki Captain M. J. Heron, 
Papanui Captain J. M. Burn, 
Paparoa Captain J. R. G. Hannah, 
Rakaia Captain F. S. Angus, 
Rangitane Captain D. M. Chadwick, 
Rangitoto Captain L. W. Fulcher, 
Somerset -Captain |. Y. Batley and 
Suffolk Captain H. J. D. Sladen. 


In addition, Rakaia appears also in our short list 
of the eight best observing ships in the year. 


With a total voluntary observing strength of 33 
ships, it is perhaps not surprising that a few of 
the 100 annual awards should come your way but 
that half your ships have so qualified is a most 
praiseworthy performance. 

. ships of your joint companies have been 
well to the fore in collecting data for us on the 
Australasian run and the fact that of the 72 long 
service awards made since the war, 19 have gone 
to your shipmasters is yet another measure of the 
quality of the work which we have learned to 
expect from your ships. 

May | once again express, on behalf of the 
Director-General of the Meteorological Office, our 
appreciation of the voluntary service which is 
given to us by your ships.... 


J. H. AGNEW 
Chief Officer 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD 


Ships at sea avoid knocking each other about too 
much by adhering strictly to the RULE OF THE 
ROAD. This is a legal document which may be 
easily understood and memorised by the layman if 
it is put to rhyme. 


If a ship ahead you see 

Go and make a cup of tea. 

(You may be the type of bloke though 
Who'd prefer a cup of cocoa!) 


If to starboard red appear 

Do not worry, have no fear; 

Hold on, though your pulse should quicken, 
When he alters signal ‘CHICKEN’. 


Smaller boats are just the same, 
Run ‘em down, they’re all fair game. 
A nicely painted yacht or dhow 
Looks attractive round your bow. 


Fishermen in every weather 

Tend to flock and stick together. 
But size of numbers doesn’t matter, 
Aim at them—they’ll soon scatter! 


If these rules you do obey 
You'll be prematurely grey. 
And | guarantee, what’s more, 
You'll soon have a job ashore. 
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A Visit to Manapouri 


The first two white men to see Lake Manapouri were 
C. J. Nairn and W. H. Stephen who, in 1852, gave it 
the name of Moturau. Surveyor James McKerrow 
misinterpreted this in 1862 to Manapouri. 

/n 1888 the disappearance of Professor Mainwaring 
Brown near the head of the Disaster Burn led to 
intensive searching and exploration. The first search 
party consisted of Ernest Mitchell, Robert Murrell, 
J. Dore and Barber, all of whose names may be 
found in the area. Thomas MacKenzie, /ater Sir 
Thomas, and Quinton MacKinnon searched the 
gorge and looked down on the waters of Doubtful 
Sound. The S.S. Stella (Ste//la Burn) landed a sea 
party at the head of the Sound. In January 1889 
Murrell and Barber made a final search and descended 
by a tortuous route to the sea at Deep Cove. 

In 1897 F. H. Wilmot, later Surveyor General, was 
sent to check on MacKenzie's route from Mana- 
pouri to Dusky Sound. Wilmot explored the Dash- 
wood River noting that there was a good pass 
(Wilmot Pass) at the Sound suitable for a good road. 
Likewise he found a low pass at the head of the 
Grebe River giving access to Lake Monowai. Both 
roads have now become realities in the vast Mana- 
pouri power scheme. 


On Saturday 2nd April | was privileged to be one of 
a party to visit the construction sites of the Mana- 
pouri hydro-electric project, the largest project of 
its kind in New Zealand. 

Our host was Mr. Roy Hanan, the Public Relations 
Officer of the Bechtel Pacific Corporation, the 
consultants for design and supervision of the 
scheme. Mr. Hanan was until recently a well-known 
dental practitioner in Invercargill and has been 
associated with the Company for some years as 
our dentist. 

Mr. MacGregor, our Local Manager, and | left 
Invercargill at seven o’clock, and after picking up 
two others we pressed on for Manapouri. The drive 
of 100 miles was uneventful, with one exception. 
In the early morning light we came across a house 
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sitting in the middle of a bridge (doors, windows— 
the lot) and we had to wait for the lorry carrying it 
to move before we could pass. When we arrived at 
Pearl Harbour on the Lake we met Mr. Hanan and 
the remaining members of the party. It was 10 
minutes to nine. 

Pearl Harbour lies just off Surprise Cove on Lake 
Manapouri at the entrance of the Waiau River, and 
is a pleasant little setthement with a boat harbour. 
It was here that the Fiord/ander lay. This launch is 
a 50-ft., 20-knot, twin screw diesel vessel designed 
tor the comfortable transport of some 80 passen- 
gers on the Lake, mainly across to the West Arm; 
and we made this journey in her. This trip alone was 
one of scenic magnificence and interest and the 
18-mile run across the Lake which took under the 
hour gave us a brief spell in which to hear from Mr. 
Hanan a rough outline of the project which we were 
to see. 

Lake Manapouri, meaning Sorrowful Heart, is 
held with justification to be one of the most beauti- 
ful lakes in New Zealand. It is some 700 ft. above 
sea level, has an area of some 55 square miles and 
a shore line of about 100 miles. The lake itself is 
almost completely ringed by the Kepler and 
Hunter mountains, which rise to a height of some 
four to six thousand feet. The beauty of the scenery 
was superb and it was amplified by the sun gleam- 
ing on the new snow that had fallen during the 
night on the surrounding ranges, and the utter 
remoteness was heightened by the wreaths of mist 
that came and went, twisting around the peaks. We 
passed within feet of the base of the cliffs which, 
densely covered with virgin native bush, rise almost 
vertically to Cone Peak over 4,000 ft. above, and 
below us lay some 800 ft. of water. Countless 
tumbling streams and waterfalls feed the lake, 
which is 1,455 ft. deep at its deepest point. 

Lake Manapouriis connected with Lake Te Anau, 
another mountain-ringed lake covering 138 square 
miles and with a shore line of 175 miles. These 
two lakes are to be harnessed to drive the seven 


100,000 kW generators. ‘The waters of Lake Mana- 
pouri will be diverted through intakes and vertical 
penstocks to a powerhouse 700 ft. underground, at 
the west arm of the lake. The flow through the 
turbines, some 10 ft. below sea level, will discharge 
through draft tubes and a manifold into a concrete- 
lined tail-race tunnel, 30 ft. in diameter, to the sea 
at Deep Cove, Doubtful Sound, six miles from 
West Arm. On the surface directly above the power- 
house will be a switch yard from which electricity 
will be transmitted overland to Invercargill.’* 

We landed at West Arm, the lakeside construc- 
tion camp, which is really a small town of offices 
and huts with a shop, canteen, post-office, cinema, 
beer tavern and gymnasium and here we met our 
site guide, Bechtel Engineer Glen Koenig from 
Utah, U.S.A. Later we were to meet the residential 
engineer of West Arm, Ralph Core, and the 
engineer of Deep Cove, Ed Smith, both from 
California. From the West Arm site we went by 
jeep to Deep Cove over the new Wilmot Pass road. 
This road is used to transport machinery and 
supplies from ships berthing in Doubtful Sound. 
A hiking track has existed across this range of 
mountains for many years and the road mainly 


follows the same route. Roy Hanan told us that in 
1927, as a student from Otago University, his first 
paid job was as a guide on this track during the 
vacation—and so in 39 years the wheel has turned 
a full circle. 


The road itself was a formidable task of con- 
struction. It rises from the lake 1,500 ft. to a maxi- 
mum altitude of 2,200 ft. and then down to sea 
level in Deep Cove, all in a distance of 14 miles. 
The gradient on the western side of the summit is, 
on an average, one in six point four and this is a 
very steep hill indeed. 


The scenery in the Wilmot Pass is some of the 
wildest, most remote and grand that you could 
imagine anywhere. Towering peaks and deep 
ravines, dense, matted bush and heavy, moss 
encrusted timber surround you and everywhere 
the brilliant green of the tree ferns and the smaller, 
brighter ferns of the undergrowth break the even- 
ness of the colour of the sombre, damp beech 
forest. 


The road, with an excellent metalled surface, 
winds its way up for 11 miles, through dense forest 
and past gushing rivers and tumbling waterfalls. 
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In places the mountains rise 2,000 ft. on one side 
and fall away athousand on the other. On every side 
one is ringed by soaring, snow-capped peaks. 
Near the summit we stopped opposite the Cleve 
Garth Falls. This gushing, roaring torrent appears 
1,000 ft. above the level of the road and across the 
nearly vertical cleft of the valley, thunders down in 
steps and then falls vertically some 400 ft. in spark- 
ling splendour. Through breaks in the mist and 
between rain squalls the grandeur of the ranges 
and the ruggedness of the terrain could be seen 
and | could appreciate the magnitude of the task 
of constructing the road. 

Atthe summit we again stopped and as we stood 
the mist broke and parted; and we looked down, it 
seemed straight down, from over 2,000 ft. into Deep 
Cove—deep and still and calm, hidden by sur- 
rounding peaks 5,000 ft. high. It is impossible to 
describe the awe-inspiring grandeur and beauty of 
the scene—the sweet, clean, damp air, the silence 
broken only by the dripping and gurgling of water. 
The loneliness of this remote part of New Zealand 
Fiordland has to be experienced to be believed. 
From this last view point we dropped down to sea 
level in three miles, crossing and re-crossing the 
picturesque Wilmot and Lyvia Rivers before 
arriving at the Wanganel/a. 


Wanganella, the former Trans Tasman passenger 
liner lies alongside, dwarfed by mountains and 
apparently isolated from the sea. She is used as a 
floating hostel for the labour force of some 450 men 
employed in the construction of the tail-race tunnel. 
Excellent facilities are provided in the ship for the 
men isolated at Deep Cove—mess rooms, cinema, 
canteen and of course offices for engineers as well 
as medical staff and hospital, police (all one of 
them) Customs (same man) and harbour master— 
a self-contained sea port. 

Aboard the Wangane//a we were supplied with 
protective clothing, boots, leggings, jackets and 
safety helmets. Mr. MacGregor looked like a 
sardine in a tin whilst | just disappeared from 
sight altogether. All this gear is designed for the 
average American project engineer, who, it seems, 
is at least 6 ft. 6 in. tall; but by lashing the tops of 
the trousers round my neck and taking a reef in 
the bottom all was well. 

Dressed up in our compulsory, but most neces- 
sary, protective kit we set off to the working site at 
the head of Deep Cove, and here embarked in one 
of the rail wagons. These wooden cars are drawn 
by small battery-operated locomotives and are 
used for the transport of personnel to the face and 
other working places in the tunnel. We were really 
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getting tothe heart of the project and, quite literally, 
the heart of a mountain. 

Approaching the tunnel across a plateau of 
spoil from the workings, the entrance does not 
appear very large—just a hole in the side of a 
mountain, but as we entered and proceeded further 
in | got a slight inkling of the magnitude of the 
task faced by the designers, engineers and labour 
force. This tail-race tunnel is horse-shoe shaped 
in cross section and 30 ft. in diameter and is hewn 
out of gneissic rock through the very heart of the 
mountains. This vast cavern (‘The Hole’ as the 
workers call it), the height of the average two-storey 
house, slopes down from the entrance for about 
half a mile to a depth of 135 ft. below sea level, and 
will then continue gently upwards for 55 miles to 
the power house near the edge of the West Arm 
of Lake Manapouri. 

At present, tunnelling has extended just over two 
miles. The first mile or so was a smooth, well-lit, 
concrete tube, carrying overhead a large ventila- 
tion trunk and at the sides a multitude of piping and 
wires for compressed air, pumping and electric 
power. A single track railway runs through, with 
occasional doubling for passing trains. This is 
necessary as all equipment, personnel and spoil 
are transported in and out by rail. The end of the 
finished section was marked by the concreting 
plant, a complicated structure of steel girders and 
shuttering, conveyor belts and mixer trucks—and 
from then on we were in the naked rock. 

The change in the atmosphere at this stage was 
most interesting. From more or less normal con- 
ditions we entered a veritable Dantean world. As 
we rumbled and jolted along in our wagon the air 
became dank and cold, water splashed down 
from overhead and ran down the rough, crude, 
bare rock sides of the tunnel, shapes loomed out 
of the dark mist, lights came and went, pumps 
rumbled and whirred as we passed, transformers 
hummed and compressed air hissed. As the train 
klaxon sent its mournful note ahead warning of 
our approach, brilliant tableaux of tool stores and 
workshops would appear and pass away behind— 
and all around us was the rock, the living rock, 
that was the heart of a mountain. 

At intervals we passed steel frame arches con- 
forming to the shape of the tunnel. These are 
erected as necessary, where the rock formation 
tends to be in slabs, so avoiding any danger of a 
block falling and causing injury, damage or 


obstruction. The vault of the tunnel is lined with 
chain mesh wire, again to prevent pieces of rock, 
split by the blasting, from falling on personnel and 
causing injury to any of the 160 men working at any 
one time in the tunnel. Safety measures are most 
stringent and necessary for the protection of these 
men, who work on the project in three shifts, 24 
hours a day, six days a week. 

At the working face ‘the contractor is using a 
three-tiered ‘‘jumbo” drilling rig and to assist 
removal of spoil (muck as it is officially called) a 
steel sliding floor travels forward with the working 
face. The largest such device used anywhere, it 
carries all the railway track and switching equip- 
ment needed to service the tunnel heading. Rock, 
shattered by drilling and blasting, is cleared by 
strings of railway cars drawn by battery-electric 
locomotives’.* 

| was informed that where we stood at the inner 
end of the tunnel looking at the drilling rig, we 
were just over two miles into the mountain, about 
100 ft. below sea level, and 4,000 ft. underground. 
The working conditions were frightening. Every- 
thing was soaking wet and icy water poured down 
reducing the temperature to 38° F. The noise of 
drilling is deafening and it has been said that 
men will go through an eight-hour shift with only 
an occasional shouted word. A further four miles 
have yet to be completed before the tail-race 
tunnel links up with the work being carried out on 
the other side of the range at West Arm. 

After an excellent lunch aboard the Wanganella 
we went to see the new deep draught berth 
situated just to seaward of the hostel ship. This 
has just been completed and is suitable for over- 
seas ships of 500 ft. in length bringing in heavy 
items of equipment. Another berth is already in 
use for the unloading of bulk cement required for 
the construction work, and there is also a floating 
pipe line to an off shore tanker berth, together with 
sea-plane mooring facilities. All these facilities 
are necessary in order to bring in the heavy 
stores, equipment and oil required to keep the 
diesel-engined power-house, equipment work- 
shop, cement batching plant, stone crusher and 
domestic requirements supplied. As there is no 
sand or aggregate available at Deep Cove for the 
production of the vast quantity of concrete re- 
quired, a heavy plant has been installed to crush 
the tunnel granite to sand, aggregate and road 
metal. Sand, siftings and cement are weighed in 
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precise quantities and from the batching plant fed 
to concrete mixing rail trucks, where water is 
added and the concrete is mixed on the journey 
to the required position in the tunnel. 

Unfortunately, time was limited and it was only 
possible to have a very brief look at the plant 
outside the tunnel workings, but we did have the 
opportunity of a fine view from the foot of the 
famous Helena Falls, which tumble three or four 
hundred feet into Deep Cove. 

On our return journey over Wilmot Pass | had 
somewhat recovered from the first shock of the 
grandeur of the mountains and remoteness of the 
area and | was able to see and enjoy more detail. 
There was a wild deer by the roadside, a beautiful 
and graceful creature, poised ready for flight. 
Apparently the deer, which abound here, have 
become relatively tame as no shooting is allowed 
within two miles of the project and they show little 
fear. At West Arm we saw another, little more than 
a fawn, grazing quite calmly between the huts. 

It is here at West Arm that the nerve centre will 
be constructed: power-house, machine hall, 
intakes and controls. 

It is hoped that the project will be completed late 
in 1969 at the estimated cost, including access 
roads and transmission lines, of something in the 
region of £45 million. 

In order to hew out from the solid rock the vast 
machine hall for the turbines, generators, trans- 
formers, etc., an access tunnel has been driven. 
At the time of our visit this tunnel had been com- 
pleted and work was about to commence on the 
hall itself. The tunnel is a most interesting 


At the working face of the tai/-race tunnel 


A completed section of the tail-race tunnel. 


engineering feat; from the surface an anti- 
clockwise spiral tunnel, 22 ft. in diameter and 7,700 
ft.long, has been driven down about 700 ft. to 554 ft. 
below lake level at the end. My admiration for the 
engineers and supervisors of this operation is 
immense, | found that the further we travelled in 
the tunnel the less sense of direction | had. 

Unlike the tail-race tunnel this access road is not 
lined, just bare rock, but it will eventually have a 
concrete roadway. No railway runs through here 
as at Deep Cove, so a truck-mounted drilling rig 
is used and spoil at present is removed by diesel 
trucks up the one-in-10 gradient. Later an electric 
elevator in an associated shaft will be used. 

This tunnel is mainly dry but occasional areas 
of water have been encountered as we saw in the 
surge chamber which branches off the main 
access. When this occurs the rock face is ‘grouted’. 
Concrete is pumped into the fissures under 
pressure, thus sealing off the water from the 
working area. In places pipes are driven into the 
rock and the water pumped away. 

The subterranean cavern for the machine hall, 
which will be the largest in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, will require the removal of some three- 
quarters of a million tons of solid rock. This vault 
will, before completion, require to be 364 ft. long, 
59 ft. wide and 127 ft. high, and from this the trans- 
former bays, draft tube manifold connecting with 


the tail-race tunnel and surge chamber will have to 
be mined. 

At this site the gate shafts controlling the flow 
of water, intakes and vertical shafts or penstocks 
will have to be constructed. The seven penstocks, 
each with its own gate shaft and inlet, are vertical, 
concrete-lined shafts tapering to a diameter of 
9 ft. 8 in., and the last 100 ft. are steel lined. 

At present a total work force of over 1,000, both 
manual and administrative, is employed upon this 
vast project but this number will increase as time 
goes on and the work becomes more advanced. 
| could not help but be most impressed with the 
amenities that have been built for the men working 
in this remote part of Fiordland. Most impressive 


FOOTBALL 


It is a strange coincidence that, although the ship 
has a completely different crew this voyage, the 
football team have carried on the record of good 
performances (see No.1). We spent an average 
of two nights in each port and it has not been 
easy to play as many games as the team would 
have liked. In Newark, they played four games— 
two in one evening—and by winning them all 
they also won the New York Shield. On our return 
to New Zealand, the early evenings limited playing 
to the weekend, Because of this our hopes of 
winning the Auckland Shield were slim, and were 


Cornwall’s footbal/ 
team Voyage 30 


Back Row L toR: 

K. Wright (A.B.), 

W. Stephens (E.D.H.), 
R. Rowson (E.D.H.), 
R. Morfitt (A.B.), 

P. Doran (6th Eng.), 
C. Thorner (A. Stwd), 


Front row LtoR: 
E. Refalo (E.D.H.), 
D. Pickering 
(Stwds. Boy) 

A. Cook (Capt.), 


(E.D.H.) 
D. Ellery (S.0.S.), 
P. Redmond (2nd Cook) 


of all was the magnitude of the task and the calm 
efficiency and cheerful attitude of all those em- 
ployed upon it. 
| do not think that anyone could visit this project 
without very great admiration for all who work 
there. It is the most exciting enterprise in some 
of the most magnificent and lonely country in the 
world. | would like to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Bechtel Pacific Corpora- 
tion, who made this visit not only possible but 
most enjoyable and interesting. 
*‘Power from Manapouri’—Government 
Printer, Wellington. Photographs _ by 
courtesy of Bechtel Pacific Corporation 
Ltd. 


M. R. P. DOYLAND 
Third Officer 


completely dashed when the Port Auckland beat us. 


Results were :— 


At Bluff . . V Gothic 2—0 
At Newark . V Gothic 2—1 
‘5 . v Dutch Ship . 4— 3 
o . V Brott 5 — 0 
- . Vv Cunvor 3— 1 
7 i: . V Hellen K . 4—2 
At Auckland . V Cap Colorado 2—0 
sg ay a . V Port Auckland 1—2 
At Wellington v Rangitane 2—2 


Correspondence with the French Navy 


On 27th June, Cornwal/ was in position 20° 12’S 
139° 45’°W outward bound Balboa to Auckland. 
This position is about 100 miles North of 
MURUROA ATOLL the French nuclear testing 


m.v. Cornwall Voy: 30 
at Auckland. 
6th July, 1966. 


The Commander in Chief, 

The Nuclear Research Station, 
Mururoa Atoll, 

c/o The Government Office, 
Tahiti. 

Sir, 

On 27th June in position 20° 12’S 139° 45’W this 
vessel was circled and photographed by French 
Military aircraft Numbers 540 and 53. 

| should be most interested to know whether it 


would be possible to obtain copies of these aerial 
photographs for my personal interest. 


lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. W. McCathie, 


Commander, Royal Naval Reserve, 
Master. m.v. Cornwall. 


base. The following correspondence’ was 
exchanged between Captain McCathie and Vice- 
Admiral J. Lorain of the French Navy:— 


Ministere Des Armees, 
Groupement Operationnel Pacifique 
Croiseur ‘de Grasse’, Paris Naval. 


Monsieur G. W. McCathie, 
Commander, Royal Naval Reserve, 
Master m.v. Cornwall, 

C.P.0. Box 22, 

Auckland, New Zealand.. 


Commander, 


It is a pleasure for me to accede to your request 
by forwarding aerial photographs of your vessel 
taken on the 27th June. | hope they will please you. 

| am at your disposal, if you should desire, to 
let you have other photos when another trip brings 
you into our waters—alas a little dangerous, at 
this time. Please do not hesitate to let me know. 


Yours sincerely, 


Vice-Admiral J. Lorain, 
Commandant le Groupe Operationnel 
des Experimentations Nucleaires. 


Cornwall—as seen by the French Air Force 


ESSEX 


The lron Curtain 


Whilst in Hamburg recently, seven of us jumped at 
the chance to see a little more of Germany than 
the Reeperbahn and climbed aboard a Missions 
to Seamen’s mini-bus setting out for Lubeck. 

Lubeck, about an hour’s drive from Hamburg, 
turned out to be a quaint, picturesque town, full 
of interesting old churches, even more interesting 
old ‘bierhausen’ and, of course, famous as the 
birthplace of marzipan. After spending several 
hours there, looking at churches and ‘bierhausen’ 
and sampling marzipan, we were driven out to the 
East German border about four miles from the 
town. 

You can drive to within a couple of hundred 
yards of the border but you then have to proceed 
on foot through a small replica of the Brandenburg 
Gate. The road on the other side could well be 
any small English country road, very narrow and 
running between green fields to a little, grey stone 
bridge over a stream. At first glance the border 
doesn’t seem very impressive. There is merely 
a striped metal pole across the centre of the 
bridge; for the stream, babbling its way merrily 
between verdant, flower-dotted banks and shaded 
by green, sad willows, is the actual border. 

Birds sing, a breeze plays amongst the grass 
and the willows, making the leaves flicker in the 
sun. It is so peaceful, so quiet and serene that 
you could be deep in the heart of the English 
countryside. Beyond the willows and the bushes 
on the far side of the stream harsh reality is thrust 
upon you. Over there, only a few yards from peace 
and freedom, is the ugly barbed wire fence that 
marks the edge of the minefield; a strip of land 
60 feet wide that stretches almost continuously 
from the Baltic to the far shores of the Adriatic. 
Not a stone’s throw from the pretty, meandering 
stream, is the Iron Curtain . a tourniquet of 


potential death that cuts a continent in two. As if 
mines and barbed wire aren’t enough, the area is 
patrolled by armed guards with fierce dogs and 
overlooked by Wellsian watchtowers, positioned 


Correspondent P. SAWYER 
Third Officer 


es 


Replica Brandenberg Gate about 200 yards from frontier— 
the inscription means ‘Open the Door’! 


at intervals like gaunt, glass-eyed spectators to 
this vast crime against mankind. 

The hardest thing to assimilate about the Iron 
Curtain, upon seeing it for the first time, is its 
sheer alienity. All the articles you may read about 
it in newspapers and magazines don’t prepare 
you for the shock of finding it there, in front of 
your eyes, so obviously out of place amongst its 
surroundings; a vast monument to man’s in- 
humanity to his fellows as it snakes its way 
across Germany, imprisoning half a race. 

It may be only a few miles, but it is a far, far cry, 
from this terrible scar on the face of Europe to 
the easy camaraderie of shipboard life and the 
Bacchanalian joviality of Hamburg. 

A Lubeck church has an alcove in which a 
wreath is hung for every person who is killed 
trying to cross the border to freedom. There are 
many, many wreaths. 
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MIDDLESEX 


‘It’s all Greek to me’ 


The long voyage home from Australia can be very 
tedious, but if the ship’s itinerary includes some 
Mediterranean ports it relieves the monotony 
considerably, as was the case this voyage, for we 
were programmed to call at Istanbul, Piraeus and 
Venice. 


Our call at Piraeus was made in early September 
and, at this time of the year, the afternoon tem- 
perature is usually a bearable 80 degrees and you 
can look around in comparative comfort. 


In addition, throughout September you can 
spend an evening at the Daphni Wine Festival, 
which the Greek Tourist Agency advertises thus... 
‘devotees of the bottle, Daphni is waiting for you 
every evening in September, with its 48 huge 


R. LONGWORTH 
Third Officer and Assistants 


barrels, from which gush forth the most renowned 
vintage wines of Greece... armed with a coloured 
bottle and glass, you will gradually among the 
shouts and bursts of laughter, enter into the 
immortal spirit of divine Bacchus!’ Sufficient to 
say that most of the ship’s company visited the 
Festival; opinions of the Greek wine varied, accord- 
ing to degrees of hangover, but after all—it was 
free. 

Anyone who has visited Piraeus in one of our 
ships will know of Eric Morphy’s hospitality and 
his suggestion that we should join him and his 
staff on an office outing to one of the many beaches 
near Athens was greeted with enthusiasm. The 
Greeks are a happy, fun loving people and this is 
readily evident on entering Morphy & Sons office 


‘Middlesex’, at Venice, September, 1966 


4 Pe : 5 . 
EPSTR ITE SESE 
rerrarteTTi 


eee 


where a host of smiling, pretty girls adorn the 
place (and everyone seems to be enjoying their 
work). 

On the appointed day, all the officers who could 
be spared from their duties, plus our two ‘Supies’, 
were collected from the ship by coach soon after 
midday and driven to the office where we were 
joined by 20 members of their staff. 

The coach drove us round to Phaleron Bay, 
where we stopped to pick up a smiling Parnas, 
the passenger manager, who had been busy 
‘victualling’ and joined us armed with large jugs 
of ouzo and delicious cheese cakes. This innova- 
tion of Eric’s, to sample the ouzo on the journey, 
is intended to break down the normal English 
reserve, and it appeared to achieve its purpose, 
although later reports indicated that ouzo and sea 
water do not mix! We proceeded past Glytada 
to the Noulicegmeni Yacht Club, our ultimate 
destination. 


On arrival we were eager to swim in the crystal 
clear water, but the Greeks were not quite so keen, 
and so we were almost alone in our pursuit. 

Lunch was then served in the Yacht Club. 
Hors D’oeuvres and more ouzo followed by large 
plates of chicken and rice, veal and onion and 
other Greek delicacies along with several bottles 
of excellent Greek wine, or beer as an alternative. 
The meal ended with fresh figs and watermelon 
by which time everyone was in fine spirits and 
Greek National songs were exchanged with 
Welsh, English, Scottish and New Zealand songs. 

We were also given a display of Greek dances by 
the enthusiastic office staff and this was returned 
by an impromptu belly dance we had learned in 
Istanbul! We could not prevail on our New Zealand 
contingent to give us a Harka. 

In this friendly atmosphere, we concluded a most 
enjoyable afternoon and returned to the ship in 
the early evening. 


ANONYMOUS 


Where has all the water gone? 


(A light-hearted look at one of our many 


‘How much water have we used since yesterday?’ 
This has been the early morning greeting ‘tween 
Master and Mate since time immemorial. 


The Mate hangs his head and looks uncomfor- 
table, ‘Fifty tons, Sir,’ he whispers. ‘Fifty tons!’ 
you bellow, ‘How the blankety blank did we use 
that much?’ ‘Don’t know Sir, I'll go and ask the 
Chief.’ This is an ill-disguised attempt to make an 
early escape. 


It is quickly ascertained that it is impossible 
for the Engine Room to have used more than 10 
tons; the plates are dry, all joints are watertight 
and the boilers are parched. 


You are now faced with the reluctant conclusion 
that you are stuck, with that ghastly phenomena, 
the scourge of the high seas, a clean and thirsty 
crew. 


During the last 24 hours each man has had 15 
showers, drunk 20 buckets of water, washed his 
entire wardrobe 10 times, and the Cook has used 


Problems) 


1,000 gallons for cooking. Can this be a reason 
why we are reducing our crews? Perhaps we can 
find a use for these Portable tanks, lashed on the 
foredeck, mysteriously empty! 

You hastily reach for the phone and dial the 
Chief Steward, ‘Please send me up two cases of 
Soda-water’ (whisky and water is obviously out) 
‘Sorry Sir, the Chief has just had the last case’— 
Ugh! 

The days pass by; the water goes down, you 
peer anxiously at the chart; should you edge a 
little nearer to Tahiti. It’s too commercialised, but 
what about Rapa, isn’t that the place where they 
have nine women to every man? The Pilot Book 
says the water supplies were plentiful in 1749! 

The voyage progresses. The beer ran out long 
ago; beards abound and we are bathing in threes. 
An ashen-faced Mate appears, ‘The Bo’sun is 
on the water again’, he gasps. The situation is 
grave. ‘Very well, alter course for Rapa’, a smile 
lights his face, ‘VERY GOOD SIR’. 
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OTAIO 


P. J. A. ROLFE 
Navigating Cadet 


Some Reflections on the 


Tall Ship Race 1966 


On the day of the start of the race, Saturday, 
9th July, we were treated to a faultless display of 
morning colours by the Royal Navy’s guard ship 
H.M.S. Dainty when she dressed overall. During 
the forenoon the Tall Ships’ jolly boats put off 
from the Prince of Wales Pier for the last time, 
making their way back to their respective ships 
ready for the start. One by one, as 30 or more 
cadets strained at the capstan bars on each ship, 
they weighed anchor, and under auxiliary power, 
made their way to the starting line. 

The Company's interest was very great as 
Captain J. J. Youngs, lately our Marine Superin- 
tendent, was at the helm of Mr. Jack Silley’s yawl 
Carclew. Otaio saluted Carc/ew as the latter passed 
outwards down the harbour to join the growing 
Armada of sail in Falmouth Bay. Carclew was 
entered in Class ‘B’—fore and aft rigged vessels 
not designed as ocean racers and over 30 ft. 
on the water line. Class ‘A’ comprised the square 
rigged ships and class ‘C’ the ocean racers. 

The start, which was to seaward of Pendennis 
Castle, was timed from 1430 to 1515. It was a 
jumbled scene of a great collection of sailing craft 
and motor boats. All the competitors were present 
plus many hundreds of sightseers and yachtsmen. 
There was a profusion of aircraft overhead, some 
performing startling low-level passes over the 
forest of masts and spars. This scene, as viewed 
from our No. 2 lifeboat, was certainly one of excit- 
ing and splendid disarray! 
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The setting of sails raised many ribald comments 
from our somewhat cynical ranks! The sight of 
‘hairy seamen’ bouncing up the rigging, climbing 
out on the spars, and wrestling with the unwieldy 
canvas certainly made us think—just as they were 
no doubt thinking—of the long plunge to the sea 
below. The start of the race appeared most 
muddled. The first away were the ocean racers, 
followed by the schooners and last but by no 
means least the sturdy square riggers. To see 
five square riggers silhouetted on the horizon, 
reaching up the channel and heading for the 
Skaw was certainly an awe-inspiring sight and 
one not soon to be forgotten. 

In these romantic moments my mind began to 
wonder and imagine what it would be like having 
‘all hands’ called at four bells in the middle watch— 
to go about; rushing up on deck half dressed, 
bleary eyed and tired only to be quickly numbed 
by the lashing wind and spray; groping one’s way 
aloft, the wind clawing and dragging the body 
from precarious footholds; inching your way out 
along the icy spar, as the ship rolls and threatens 
to toss you into the hungry relentless sea; tearing 
fingernails, trying to fight a flogging mass of 
uncontrollable canvas—to return to one’s bunk 
wet, tired, bruised and exhausted only to be called 
again one hour later for a repeat performance. 

—If | must go down to the sea again, to the 
lonely sea and the sky, all | ask is a motor ship 
and an Arkas to steer her by! 


PAPAROA 


Captain J. R. G. HANNAH 


‘Paparoa’ a la Pamplona 


The Company might well consider making deep- 
sea breakdowns pay by carrying wealthy, enthusias- 
tic fishermen on cargo ships and then persuading 
them to throw away their expensive equipment 
in exchange for a meat hook, a length of heaving 
line and some juicy beef carefully lifted from under 
the eyes of the galley staff. Our customers would 
have a free ticket for the Hans Hass’s and Hammer- 
heads, Moby’s and Marlins and other varied 
marine inhabitants. 

Such an experience, at no extra expense, was 
enjoyed by practically all on board one day south 
of the Cape Verde Islands when for no apparent 
reason, or so one was led to believe, the vessel 
cruised gracefully to a halt. 

Some say it was a good day, some Say a bad; 
but good or bad, instructive or productive, it was 
without doubt one of those days where deckwork 
seemed doomed from the outset. For the Mate it 
was a bad day, likewise for the bosun and lampy 
and for the cook it was worse, but for the rest it 
was a day of escape to a world of square riggers 
in the horse latitudes, an idyllic boyhood dream 
about seafaring. 

As if led by a guiding hand, all on board had 
similar thoughts when several sharks appeared 
alongside just after breakfast occasionally turning 
their noses up at choice pieces previously adorning 
the breakfast plates, for the day of the deep-sea 
fisherman had arrived. 

The first shark came aboard at about 1030 hours, 
its arrival on the afterdeck being heralded by 
several excited shouts and the slapping of a heavy 
tail on the ship’s side and deck. It was a sound 
for which every ear was tuned, for where each 
mast and post had fostered a large proportion of 
the day’s labour, a second glance would reveal 
only the inevitably empty bosun’s chair and paint 
brushes left to harden in the sun, while the decks 
resounded to the patter of running feet. 

Look forward, look aft, not a soul in sight; but 
the area around No. 4 hatch had become an 
instant arena and with such a battery of cameras 
as would have done justice to a society wedding. 


A fine set of teeth 


The fight was on with members of the depart- 
ments recognisable only by their armoury; the 
carpenter had an adze, the donkeyman a large 
‘shifter’, an A.B. a 28lb. mall, another with a 
crowbar, yet others had lengths of two by two, 
while the boys scrambled for the discarded hook 
and line. 

Throughout the day three sharks were snatched 
from Father Neptune’s realm, and very quickly 
deprived of their fins, tails and teeth. 

So you anglers of England, leave your rods of 
spruce on the banks of Test or Tees, Severn or 
Avon and run away to sea where the big game is 
to be found! 
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OLD MACDONALD 


PIPIRIKI! 


Noah’s Ark 


‘Noah’s Ark’—this is how a New Zealand television 
announcer described the Pipiriki when she sailed 
from Auckland in May. 

It all started on the outward passage in ballast 
to New Zealand. We had a vague idea of our 
homeward cargo until, out of the blue of the 
Pacific, a wireless message arrived from Conrad 
asking how many heifers, with a maximum of 50 
head, we could accept on deck for carriage from 
Auckland to Tahiti. The message then went on 
to give the measurements of the various pens and 
the number each pen would accommodate. 

There was an air of curiosity around the ship 
when the Chief Officer, armed with a tape measure, 
was seen marking off various areas on deck. All 
seemed to be well so we were able to reply that 
we could carry the full consignment of heifers. 

Five days later another message arrived with 
the news that the livestock applications now 
totalled 120 cattle and 12 horses. Once again, the 
Chief Officer went out with his tape measure and 
this time bigger and better rumours were circulating 
aboard ship as to what we were going to carry. 
The Chief Officer happened to mention the word 
‘elephants’ in conversation with the Bosun, 
making sure that someone's ear was close to the 
deck. At last, all was solved—we were going to 
take elephants to Tahiti! 

Six days later and nearing New Zealand, another 
message was sent to us as the shippers had 
given the wrong measurements for the pens. 
Whilst measuring again, the casual mention of 
the potato locker on the boat deck fell upon the 
ears of one of the Catering Staff. If we were going 
to carry an elephant up there then where would 
all the potatoes go? 

We arrived in New Zealand to hear that the 
teleprinter was running hot with messages con- 
cerning the livestock or ‘LIVERSTOCK’ as one 
was headed; all was confirmed for a shipment of 
100 head of cattle and 12 horses with two attendants. 

Although we were all getting a little excited 
about the ‘elephants’ we had not overlooked the 
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if 


Preparing to disembark 


Rescuing the heifer 


fact that the refrigerated cargo temperatures had 
to be taken from the main deck. Fortunately, the 
pens and boxes agreed with the final measure- 
ments given and the majority were arranged so 
that the thermometer pipes were kept clear of 
obstructions. 


Two of the passengers 


This situation was not mentioned to the Chief 
‘Freezer’, but he was advised that where the pens 
were over thermometer pipes a small trap would 
be cut in the bottom of the pens and he would be 
able to go into the cattle pen, lift the trap and so 
get at his thermometers. He was not too happy 
about this arrangement and duly warned his 
juniors about the possibility of ‘muck’ getting 
down the thermometer pipes! 

The day for loading the livestock arrived. A 
ramp was built from the wharf to the deck with 
fenced walkways leading to the various pens. It 
might have been a Royal Show with all the photog- 
raphers and men in white coats around, but 
there were no prizes. | thought it rather resembled 
a country market with muck and straw all over the 
place and numerous men armed with anything 
that resembled a stick assisting the animals to 
their pens. Unfortunately, tweeds is not one of 
the rigs of the day in the Company’s Uniform 
Regulations. 

When all the livestock were bedded down, a 
count of heads revealed that we had on board 
90 heifers, 9 horses, 1 pony, 10 ewes, 2 rams, 
20 hens, 20 pigeons, 3 geese, 1 gander, 13 guinea- 
hens and 1 dog with three attendants to look after 
them. 

Fortunately, we were blessed with good weather 
(and fresh eggs for the centre table) on our 
passage to Tahiti. It was noted that the four-eight 
watch were first to collect the eggs in the morning 
and the 2nd Steward, hoping to supplement his 
stores, could not understand how ‘Lion Brand’ 
eggs were occasionally found during his inspection 
of the hen pens. 


On arrival at Tahiti there were discussions as 
to how to unload the animals, but eventually they 
all went ashore, rather slowly but in a safe, con- 
ventional manner. One heifer, on being landed on 
the quay, decided that Tahiti was not the place for 
her and took a running dive into the harbour. 
Rescue operations were carried out and she was 
landed on the quay none the worse for her ex- 
perience and probably feeling somewhat cooler. 

In spite of the additional interest of having 
animals on board (and giving us something to 
write about), we had reached the stage where a 
farmyard smell had percolated to all parts of the 
accommodation. | for one was only too happy to 
get them off the ship. 

Incidentally, anyone requiring a little ‘some- 
thing’ for their garden should apply to the Chief 
Officer. | can assure you it has matured well after 
passing through the Tropics. 


Correspondent A. Il. McNeill 
Instructional Officer 


RAKAIA 


Captain J. D. Guyler, deputising for Captain J. Cosker, 
presents prizes to the children at Cage Green Primary 
School, Tonbridge on 13th July, 1966. (By courtesy of 
Tonbridge Free Press Ltd.) 
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W. F. LAND 
Navigating Cadet 


A Journey Through Central Otago 


The morning was bright and clear when 25 officers 
and cadets from the Raka/a set off to visit Queens- 
town from Bluff. In order that we might see as 
much of the countryside as possible it was decided 
to make a large sweep through Central Otago rather 
than to travel by the direct route to Queenstown. 

On leaving Invercargill, we passed through 
Wyndham and Mataura on our way to Gore, the 
first large township en route. We passed through 
predominantly sheep country with lush green 
grass shining with dew in the morning sunshine, 
but there were also a number of cattle wandering 
across the green fields, some being herded by 
the hands for milking. The relief was hilly and from 
the top of a hill we looked down on the famous 
Southland Plains. We saw acre upon acre of rich 
productive farmland stretching for miles to the 
distant sea and, if we could see far enough, north 
to the Garvie Mountains and west to the Camerons. 

Gore is one of the larger towns in Southland, 
its industries including meatworks and a paper- 
mill. Moving on from Gore, we passed through 
Riversdale and on to Roxburgh by which time the 
plains had given way to grass covered hills 
carrying many sheep, the area draining into the 
Clutha River. We stopped briefly to admire the 
splendid Roxburgh Dam whose hydro-electricity 
is fed into the area grid. Our next stop was ata 
strawberry farm not far from Roxburgh. After 
paying 2s. 6d. we were allowed to gather a punnet 
of large red juicy strawberries, at the same time 
eating as many as we wanted and when we left 
our punnets were absolutely full and the field 
looked as though it had been attacked by a swarm 
of locusts. 

The road led on to Alexandra, renowned for 
its large floral show held over the Christmas 
period which attracts many thousands of visitors 
from all over New Zealand. This town is situated 
in a valley where the River Clutha is joined by the 
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Manuherika coming down from the Dunstan 
Mountains. All around are high mountains which 
gave us the impression that we were dwarfs 
standing in the middle of a huge basin bordered 
by snow-capped peaks. 

Looking from the road which followed the 
Clutha River, we could see large mounds on the 
river banks. These are'tailings’, the remains of what 
at one time had been a prosperous industry, 
namely gold dredging. We were now in the heart 
of the gold mining country and as we passed 
through a steep-sided gorge we could see on the 
other bank the remains of numerous smaller gold 
workings. Transportation across the now fast 
flowing river was by flying-fox (a tray suspended 
from a cable). This area supported only the 
occasional homestead, but remains of a sizeable 
gold seeking community could be seen along the 
roadside. We had been gaining height for some 
time, but now we started the downward run to Lake 
Wakatipu, through Frankton, across the spec- 
tacular Shotover River bridge into Queenstown. 

Surely Queenstown is one of the most beautiful 
towns in New Zealand! As we entered, we passed 
a house, unique in New Zealand, as one of its 
walls was made of empty bottles. The town itself 
is quaint with its narrow streets, its well kept 
gardens and its picturesque little church. The real 
beauty of Queenstown, however, lies in its con- 
nection with the lake. As you come out of the 
street on to the waterfront the beauty of the lake 
hits you like a flash of lightning. There it is shim- 
mering in the afternoon heat, its deep blue waters 
broken only by the ripples made by a brightly 
coloured duck swimming peacefully across the 
bay. The Remarkables towering majestically out 
of the water are reflected back into the lake, now 
and then the reflections being shaken violently by 
a launch speeding across the shining lake. It is 
truly a beautiful sight. 
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The attractions of Queens- 
town are numerous; some of 
our party travelled up to the 
Skyline Chalet perched ona 
hill overlooking the town 
where a magnificent 360 de- 
gree view of the area can be 
enjoyed. Others in search of 
thrills rode a jet boat through 
the rapids on the Shotover 
River, but | was content, along 
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with a few others, to walk 
along the banks of Lake 
Wakatipu, sit in the shade of 
overhanging trees and drink 
. in the beauty of the = sur- 
@'ROXBURGH | roundings. 

SS |  Weleftthis scenic paradise 
sy at five o’clock tor the return 
journey to Bluff. This time we 
followed the direct routealong 
Fal the banks of the lake to 
“ Kingston and on _ through 
Y Winton and Invercargill and 
by the time we reached King- 
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ston the sun was _ setting 
making the Remarkables look 
eerie and desolate against the 
darkening sky. When we 
arrived at Lumsden the sun 
had set so the remainder of 
Our journey was in darkness. 

We finally arrived back in 
Bluff just after eight o’clock 
in the evening of a day which 
will always be remembered, 
not only as another trip but 
as a journey into the strong- 
hold of nature—a place in 
which peace and tranquillity 
reign little disturbed by man. 
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A. G. FYFE 
Navigating Cadet 


New Zealand Wine 


As part of our general education, a party of cadets 
was shown around a winery when the ship was 
berthed in Napier this voyage. 

Although New Zealand may not be as well 
known as a wine producing country as South 
Africa or to a lesser degree Australia, the soil 
and climate are agreeable to the vine and the 
prospects for the young industry are good. 

Our guide in the winery was the technical 
adviser and chemist, who, during the tour, passed 
on to us a little of his vast knowledge in wine- 
making, in a very entertaining discourse. 

At present there are only about 12,000 acres 
under vines in the whole of New Zealand, but from 
this area, a great number of different types of wine 
are produced. The aim, at present, of the winery 
that we visited was to produce sufficient types of 
wine to suit the many varying tastes in New 


RANGITANE 


FOOTBALL 


Rangitane’s football team has won the Auckland 
Shield competition for the third time running. 
Although there were some changes in the team 
on Voyage 43, they were again successful and we 
give below the results of the three voyages :— 


Voyage 40 

Rangitane v Oriana . 2— 1 

% v Durham 8 — 2 

- v Romanic 2—1 
Voyage 41 

Rangitane v Port Hobart 7— 1 

- v Ruahine . 8—2 

‘: v Adelaide Star . 2 — 1 
Voyage 43 

Rangitane v Northern Star. 2 — 1 

™ v Port Brisbane. 6 — 1 

a v Karimata 2—1 
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Zealand. They grow 30 different varieties from 
which about 10 types of wine are produced. These 
include the three main ones; table, sparkling and 
fortified, plus numerous other lines and, in fact, 
they are at this moment experimenting with brandy. 

We were told that it takes four years for a vine 
to produce grapes and in New Zealand they have 
about 30-40 years of commercial life. As the 
grapes ripen towards the end of February a graph 
of the sugar and acidity content is recorded and 
when these curves level out the grapes are picked. 
There is normally a break in the weather at about 
the end of February or beginning of March, so the 
New Zealand crop is harvested as soon as possible. 

Other points of interest were that the white 
wines are matured in the bottle whereas some of 
the red wines are matured in small casks. The 
fortified wines remain in the casks for two years. 
Just as the housewife prefers lean meat so the 
New Zealanders prefer their wine without a crust. 
This is removed by refrigerating the wine before 
bottling. 

We left the winery with reluctance and a pleasant 
taste on our palates. 


M. V. O'SULLIVAN 
Fourth Radio Officer 


Back row - L. to R. P. F. Slater, J.O.S., L. J. Glen, Eng. 
Steward, M. V. O'Sullivan, 4/R/O, R. B. O'Brien, J.O.S., 
D. McKillop, Q.M., 1. Wilkie, J.0.S., E. G. Dixon, Chief 
Officer. Front row — L. to R. R. West, A.B., L. N. Bains, 
Bosuns Mate, Captain D. H. Chadwick, M. Mackenzie, 
Lamptrimmer, E. C. Fair, D.H.U., A. J. Grigsby, Dk. Boy. 


F. W. SHIMMEN 
Purser 


Wellington Boxing Championship Voyage 43 


Some of New Zealand’s up and coming boxers 
were fighting in these championships, and although 
most of them were far more experienced than 
Rangitane’s team and had been training for months, 
they did not by any means have everything their 
own way in the fights. 

The one bout of the evening that really showed 
our Team’s determination was bout 13 on the 
programme, between L. Baranyai (Dods Boxing 
Club) and J. Cavanagh (Rangitane). Cavanagh 
went into the ring having never fought before, 
while his opponent had fought 30 times. This was 
not his only disadvantage, for he was also a 
stone lighter, but this did not deter Cavanagh, in 
fact he gave all he could, but was completely out- 
classed, and received some heavy punishment in 
the first two rounds. Although hit again and again, 
he refused to go down. In the third round 
Cavanagh’s second threw the towel into the ring 
to stop the fight, and he left the ring amid tremen- 
dous applause for a gallant loser. 

The bout between B. Whiteford (Mitchell's 
Boxing Club) and P. Masterson (Rangitane) was 
without a doubt the most exciting of the evening, 
and the decision was in the balance until the final 
bell. Both boxers started with terrific pace and 
both went down in the first round. In the second 
round Masterson was down again but immediately 
came back into the fight with even more deter- 


mination. At the end of the second round the 
applause was so terrific that neither boxer heard 
the bell. The third round brought the house down 
and the verdict finally went to Whiteford on a 
split decision. 

Another lively bout was between A. White 
(Rangitane) and W. Heta (Dods Boxing Club). 
White began at a brisk pace, giving his opponent 
no time at all to settle down. In the first round 
White was a convincing boxer, outclassing Heta, 
who didn’t seem to be able to contain his speed. 
White took the second round almost without any 
effort and in the third round, Heta, realising that 
he was far behind on points, tried desperately to 
make amends but White with some brilliant 
counter punching dealt with this threat and won 
the verdict unanimously; a popular decision with 
the audience. 

Alec White who had fought before in New 
Zealand, for the Rangitoto and Remuera, was 
trained by Norman Turner (Rangitane Team 
Captain, who also trained the Remuera and 
Rangitoto Teams). 

On the final night of the Championships the 
Secretary of the New Zealand Boxing Association, 
Mr. J. Nixon, presented the Captain of the Rangitane 
Team, Norman Turner, with a Wellington Boxing 
Association tie, and complimented him on a 
marvellous show from the Rangitane. Norman 
Turner and his team are to be congratulated for 
doing so well, at such short notice and with 
meagre training facilities, and it is to be hoped 
that in the future they will continue to be as 
successful. 


Back Row - L. to R. 

F. Kent, Engineer 
Commodore, R. Forman, 
Chef, E. G. Dixon, Chief 
Officer, N. J. Turner 
(Captain) Asst. Steward, 

C. Cullen, Second Steward, 
K. Dodds. 


Front Row - L. toR. 

G. M. Whiteman, Barber, 
R. P. Burt, Asst. Steward, 
R. J. Cavanagh, Asst. Cook, 
J. L. Glen, Eng. Steward, 
C. J. P. Masterson, Eng. 
Steward, A. M. White, 
Second Barman. 
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RUAHINE DAVID W. PITTENDREIGH 
‘Otaki Scholar,’ 1966 


‘It’s an ill wind’ 


‘That’s it, then,’ | thought sadly, as | laid down the 
telephone. ‘No trip to New Zealand for me. Just 
imagine—a week from today | should have been 
sailing in the Sussex for a six week tour as a guest 
of the New Zealand Government. But now what?’ 
It looked as if the Otaki Scholar for 1966 was going 
to have to stay at home. | had to accept it. 

Wednesday was to have been my last day at 
school, but now, owing to the seamen’s strike, 
it looked as though my schooldays were not yet 
over. 

Then it happened. A telephone message, at 
11.15 a.m., a hurried lunch, lots of vague explana- 
tions to give and packing to do, then | was off. By 
3.30 p.m. | was on my way south. 

Another ‘phone call in Doncaster early on 
Thursday morning confirmed the sailing. By 
2.30 p.m. | was in The New Zealand Shipping 
Company’s office at the Royal Albert Dock. And 
there she was, at number 23 shed; a foreign tramp 
ship—M.V. Lavaux. 

After being on board about 10 minutes, | finally 
found someone who could speak English and | 
was shown to my cabin—the sick bay! 

On deck again, | was in time to see eight of the 
11 passengers come aboard—prize bulls bound for 
stud farms in New Zealand. 

At afternoon tea, | met the second and third 
officers—both Swiss, the chief engineer who was 
Yugoslavian, the Spanish mate, and later the 
Captain who turned out to be Dutch! 

Seven o'clock found us steaming down the 
Thames with the prospect of more than 30 days 
without touching land. In the very uneventful 14 
days to Panama, | contrived to read two books a 
day and eat three square meals, but very little else! 
The crew, a mixture of French, Italian, and German- 
speaking Swiss, were very friendly and a sur- 
prising number of them could either speak English, 
or were learning. | gave English lessons to my 
steward to break the monotony which, at the same 
time, improved my schoolboy French. 

After a very interesting transit of the Panama 
Canal during which | was allowed to stay on the 
bridge, we were once more in the open sea with 
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the awful prospect of sighting no more land until 
New Zealand. During these weeks of complete 
boredom, the highlight of each day was my visit 
to the bridge after lunch to study our progress and, 
if | was in time, to make a clumsy attempt at 
plotting our position. My evenings were spent 
playing chess or teaching English pronunciation. 
The Chief Engineer was always ready to try out 
his English on me, in return for which he made a 
heartbreaking attempt to teach me Yugoslavian! 

Exactly five weeks after sailing from London, | 
was standing on the bridge gazing through rain 
and spray at the ‘Land of the Long White Cloud’ 
which on this occasion looked like a thick leaden 
blanket. Early morning found us at anchor in sight 
of the lights of Wellington. 

When day came, | left the ship somewhat 
regretfully, on a crisp, clear winter’s morning, 
only knowing that | was about to embark on what 
would be the greatest experience | was ever likely 
to have, and with very little idea of what was 
expected of me during my seven weeks’ visit. 

All too soon, seven weeks of travelling, press 
and radio interviews, mayoral receptions, speech- 
making, sight-seeing and very little leisure came 
to an end. During that time | had stayed in 
Wellington, Wairakei, Rotorua, Auckland, New 
Plymouth, Wanganui, Napier, Christchurch, The 
Hermitage (Mount Cook), Queenstown, 
Invercargill, Dunedin, Timaru, Greymouth, Nelson 
and Blenheim. 

Once more my suitcases were packed and | set 
off from Wellington on the Wahine to Christchurch 
and thence to Southland by the fabled ‘Kiwi 
Express’. 

My stay on a Southland sheep farm was soon 
over and it was with very mixed feelings indeed 
that | left my first and last view of New Zealand 
behind on a miserable, blustery August day. 

| settled down quickly to enjoy a restful cruise 
home. Time seemed to be flying now, and | found 
myself in Panama just as exhausted as before! 
Deck games occupied most of the day and were 
followed by evenings of varied and enjoyable 
entertainment such as dancing, quiz games, 
‘horse racing’, Bingo, cinema shows and whist. 
All afforded the opportunity of meeting and mixing 
with a variety of people and for discussing New 
Zealand with ‘Kiwis’ not on their home ground. 

Captain Hollingdale and his officers have been 

continued on next page 


‘Ruahine’ Regiment 


Captain R. G. Hollingdale writes that when Ruahine 
was in Picton in April, 1966, Mr. S. E. Beattie of 
7, Hampden Street, Picton, who travelled in the 
old Ruahine in September, 1917, as a member of 
the Ruahine Regiment, came aboard and presented 
a very fine autographed picture of the old ship 
together with a large button of the Regiment. 

Homeward Bound, a souvenir of the H.M.N.Z.T. 
Ruahine, November/December, 1919, a magazine 
edited by members of the returning New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force, was loaned to Captain 
Hollingdale by Mr. C. C. Griffin (formerly a Sergeant 
in the N.Z.E.F.) of 45, Kimberhall Avenue, Mount 
Roskill, Auckland, and we reproduce below an 
extract concerning one of our notable Com- 
manders, the late Captain H. E. Greenstreet. 

‘The seais accredited as a hard taskmistress, but 
either this is not a fact or else she has made an 
exception in the case of Captain H. E. Greenstreet, 
late Commodore of The New Zealand Shipping 
Co., who, after a spell ashore of some two years 
following his retirement in 1917, is accompanying 
us on this trip to New Zealand. Despite his 60 odd 


‘It's an il! wind’—continued 


very helpful and have contributed a great deal to 
making this a very interesting and enjoyable 
introduction to the Company at sea, for which | 
am very grateful. 

Now, the homeward voyage is over and, although 
there is no comparison between the two ships, 
| have no regrets whatsoever about my uncon- 
ventional outward voyage. May | thank the Com- 
pany for making this unique trip possible, and for 
giving me the unforgettable and singular experience 
of being the first Otaki Scholar to travel in a foreign 
vessel. 

On reflection, the strike which caused such 
chaos to so many and which nearly prevented me 
from going to New Zealand at all, actually gave 
me three additional weeks there! As they say, 
‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good!’ 


years, Captain Greenstreet has the air of health 
and vigour that is seldom enjoyed by men of forty- 
five or fifty. His cheery personality, his interest in 
games and his wealth of reminiscence when he 
can be prevailed on to speak of the past, have 
endeared him to all, while it is no exaggeration to 
say that he is probably the most well-known 
master-mariner on the New Zealand run. When 
one reads the following particulars of Captain 
Greenstreet’s career up to the date of his retire- 
ment, it will be hardly wondered at that he is 
believed to have made many more voyages round 
the world than any other man. 

Captain Greenstreet has made 90 complete 
voyages round the world, or, including two voyages 
through the Panama Canal, 92 round voyages 
between England and the Antipodes. He has 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope 95 times, and 
Cape Horn 75 times, has passed through the Straits 
of Magellan 14 times, and crossed the Equator 
192 times. He has travelled, approximately, 
2,500,000 miles at sea, has never had a serious 
mishap and has never been off duty for a single 
day at sea owing to illness. Born in 1851, Captain 
Greenstreet joined H.M.S. Worcester as a cadet 
in August, 1866. Two years later, he went to sea 
as a midshipman on the Ho/msdale, and then 
served consecutively as an A.B., third, second and 
first mate on various vessels trading to the Far 
East and Australasia; until, in 1881, he was 
appointed master of the barque Mataura—the 
first ship to be fitted with refrigerating appliances.* 

Captain Greenstreet’s first steamer was the 
Aorangi, on which he made two journeys as 
second mate and two as first, and in June, 1885, 
was appointed master of the Ruapehu. From then 
on, as Commodore of The New Zealand Shipping 
Co.’s fleet, he was given the command of several 
new vessels as they were built. 

As stated above, Captain Greenstreet retired 
in 1917, but he was perfectly willing to keep on 
with the sea. The strain, however, of navigation 
and responsibility was very great indeed, and 
the Directors of the Company were convinced 
that he was thoroughly entitled to a rest. 

*As far as our Company is concerned, Editor. 
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L. PRIOR 
Assistant Steward 


RUAHINE’S FOOTBALL TEAM 


This voyage, Ruahine’s football team won the 
Auckland Shield and various other games. To 
obtain the Auckland Shield, you have to defeat 
three ships’ teams in succession whilst in 
Auckland. 

Our first game was with the Sussex. Here our 
team played well and finished 5-0 victors. Just a 
few days later we met the City of Auckland and 
with our team playing very good football, we had 
no opposition from them and won 15-0. Our last 
game for the shield was not to be played for 
another week, so a friendly match was arranged 
with some of the waterside workers. This was a 
very close game and we won 4-1. 

Our last game for the shield was with the 
Gothic, which turned out to be the best game of 
our stay in Auckland. It was exciting from the start 
to finish. We won 6-0 but it was much closer than 
the score indicates and it was only our fine defence 
and goalkeeping which prevented them from 
scoring. 

With the shield won and a final analysis of 26 
goals scored and 0 conceded, we left Auckland 
for Lyttelton. Here we played four games. Our 
first game, we played the Rangitane, which was a 
1-1 draw. The following day, we met them again 
and won 5-2. Next we played the Westmorland and 


drew 3-3. The last game of our stay on the coast 

was against the Otaio, and this was to be an 

exciting game which finished with a 7-0 victory. 
These games gave us an overall analysis of:— 


Played 9 
Won 6 
Lost 0 
Drawn ie 2 
For oa .. 48 
Against « 9 


Captain R. G. Hollingdale 
and the Team Captain 
with the Auckland Shield 


Standing L. to R. 

T. Sharkey, Asst. 

Steward, P. Glover, 
Officer Steward, 

L. Flintham, Eng. 

Steward, M. Graham, 
Quarter Master, G. Newell, 
Asst. Head Waiter, 

T. Walsh, Bathroom 
Steward. 

Captain R. G. Hollingdale. 
Sitting L. to R. 

P. Stuckey, Asst. Steward, 
L. Prior, Asst. Steward, 

M. Schneiderman, 
Bathroom Steward, 

T. McGain, Asst. Steward, 
P. Culshaw, Asst. Steward 


A letter to Captain R. G. Hollingdale 


The following letter was received by Captain R. G. 
Hollingdale at the end of Voyage 41 
Dear Sir, 

In an age of speed and rapid progress the 
opportunity of pioneering new horizons is ex- 
tremely rare. | was privileged to be the first artist 
tutor sent by the Seafarers Education Service to 
work on board ships of the Merchant Navy, helping 
and stimulating interest in art and crafts amongst 
seamen during their leisure hours. 

With the experiment still very much in its infancy 
after only two voyages, it is enlightening to know 
that the period of five weeks spent onboard 
R.M.S. Ruahine homeward bound from Wellington 


TAUPO 


to the United Kingdom, has firmly established in 
my own mind the enormous potential of the 
scheme, where a seaman can be given a fresh 
interest in life around him and a worthwhile 
occupation of the mind during tedious off-duty 
hours. 

My sincere thanks to you Sir and all the Ship’s 
Company for making me feel so welcome, and 
| leave the Ruahine with the knowledge that my 
voyage was so much enjoyed. 

Yours sincerely, 

Grenville Cottingham, 
Artist-Tutor, 

Seafarers’ Education Service. 


JOYCE BRITAIN 
Supernumerary 


Maiden voyage on ‘Taupo’ 


After wintering on the North East coast of England, 
| must admit that the prospect of tropical sunshine 
on the way to New Zealand was a welcome thought 
and, although | was a little apprehensive at being 
the only woman on board, | sailed on the maiden 
voyage of the Taupo on the 31st March, 1966. 

We left the Royal Albert Dock on the evening 
of the 30th March and, after spending the night 
tied up at King George Dock for engine repairs, 
we sailed for Holehaven the following morning to 
load explosives and once this final cargo was 
aboard we were under way on our journey to New 
Zealand. 

Our first port of call was at Curacao on Easter 
Sunday. | managed to go ashore for a few hours 
in the morning; the shops were closed at first but 
when an American cruise ship came in the shops 
quickly opened up and business became very 
brisk. 

As the Taupo makes her own drinking water it 
was not necessary for the ship to go alongside at 
Panama. Although we arrived just before break- 
fast it was rather frustrating not being able to go 
ashore, as we had to anchor for 12 hours to await 


Chief of Naval Staff 


a convoy Pacific bound. This meant a night tran- 
sit of the Panama Canal, which was rather interest- 
ing and, of course, more pleasant as it was so 
much cooler. 

Among the cargo for discharge in New Zealand 
were five dogs and a black cat. The animals were a 
great source of interest; | think everyone felt sorry 
for them as they all looked so frightened and 


The Mayor of Taupo presenting the painting to Captain 
J, D. Guyler 
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Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Marchington, Captain J. D. Guyler, The Mayor and Mayoress and Captain R. T. Hale, Assistant 


unhappy at first, but it was not long before they 
began to take notice of individuals and looked as 
though they were enjoying themselves. 

The weather naturally made a great deal of differ- 
ence to them and, no doubt, it took them some time 
to get used to their different surroundings. Each 
dog had its own separate kennel. We certainly had 
a variety of breeds among the dogs; a boxer, an 
alsatian, two Welsh border collies and the 
smallest, and, incidentally, the most difficult dog 
to handle, a white toy poodle named Tosca. 
Although he looked so docile, Tosca was far from 
this and even after a month at sea he had to be 
treated with a great deal of respect. The remaining 
four dogs, however, were most friendly and docile 
and so there were no worries with them at all. All 
the animals left us on arrival at Auckland and | was 
very sorry to see them leave the ship. 

| took on board with me skeins and skeins of 
knitting wool but, alas, | have little to show for the 
voyage as the days at sea passed by all too quickly. 
Quite a number of people have asked how | passed 
the time, but there were always so many activities 
in which | became involved. 

There were a few first trippers on board and on 
the first Sunday at sea 1 was approached by one of 
them, who asked me if | knew where the Ship's 
church bells were kept. | happened to be sitting in 


Captain J. D. Guyler with the Shield from H.M.N.Z.S. 
Taupo presented by the Royal New Zealand Naval Board 


the ship’s office at the time so | had a quick look 
round before | realised that someone was pulling 
his leg and mine! The same lad, | understand, had 
a good collection of bread by the time we reached 
Panama as he was saving it up to feed the mules 
during the Panama Canal transit! 

We arrived at Auckland on the 28th April, but 
could not go alongside until four days later as we 
had explosives to discharge at an anchorage. 
Whilst we were there some of us took the oppor- 
tunity of throwing a line over the ship’s side. | 
was the only successful fisherman so, thanks to 
me, the Captain’s table had to have fish for 
breakfast! 

When we moved to a different anchorage on the 
30th April, we had a fine view of the yachts setting 
forth for the Auckland/Suva yacht race. 

There was a great deal of activity in Auckland as 
apart from Taupo making her maiden voyage 
appearance, the Queen Mother was also visiting 
the port. The Royal Yacht Britannia was berthed 
quite near Taupo. In all the New Zealand ports 
visited by Taupo—Lyttelton, Nelson, Picton and 
Napier—considerable interest was shown in the 
ship. 

As | had lived in New Zealand for a number of 
years, this voyage was particularly welcome, as it 
was a marvellous opportunity for me to visit my 


relations and many friends in Wellington and 
Hamilton. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Marchington visited us in 
Napier and Mrs. Marchington, who launched the 
ship in Sunderland in August, 1965, presented 
the ship with an oil painting of Lake Taupo by the 
New Zealand artist Peter McIntyre. At this function 
the ship was also presented with an aerial colour 
photograph of the town of Taupo, by the Mayor and 
Mayoress and the Royal New Zealand Navy 
presented the ship with a plaque from H.M.N.Z.S. 
Taupo. 

Two days later | accompanied Captain Guyler 
to the town of Taupo, about 90 miles from Napier, 
where we were entertained to lunch by the Mayor 
and Mayoress and afterwards taken on a drive 
of the local beauty spots and places of interest 
including the big geothermal steam project at 
Wairakei. 

We all looked forward to the film shows, which 
were well attended outward and homeward bound 
as they provided topics for conversation. We were 
very conscious of being a small community cut 
off from the affairs of the outside world and the 
B.B.C. World Service was invaluable, when in 
range. This was particularly important to us all 
on the homeward run as we were most interested 
to learn of the latest news of the Seamen’s strike. 

The ship’s library, supplied by the Seafarers 
Education Service, was well patronised and con- 
tained a very good selection of books to suit 
all tastes. 

| realised when at sea how cut off one is from 
expert medical attention and | wished that | had 
been trained or had had the aptitude for nursing 
so | could have been of some assistance when 
one of the crew received treatment for an injury. 
Instead | had to leave the scene of operation and 
find for myself a quiet spot in which to faint! 

On returning to the United Kingdom | was very 
sorry to leave the ship and reluctant to settle down 
to the daily shore routine, after an absence of 
three and a half months. 

| very much enjoyed the food on board, mainly, 
| suppose, because it did not call for any prep- 
aration on my part, and | could leave the dining 
saloon day after day without a thought of the 
endless washing up. 

In conclusion, | would like to thank Captain 
Guyler, his officers and crew for their kind con- 
sideration and assistance during the voyage. 
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About People 


Captain G. W. McCathie, R.N.R., was awarded 
the Reserve Decoration on the 22nd June, 1966. 


Our congratulations to the following: 


ENGAGEMENTS 

Mr. John P. G. Crowder, Chief Officer, on his 
engagement to Miss Helen Davison of Rakaia, 
New Zealand. The engagement was announced on 
11th May—the evening of the Rakaia's Voyage Ball. 

Mr. Peter W. Sawyer, Third Officer, on his 
engagement to Miss Robyne Hudswell of Broken 
Hill, N.S.W., Australia. 

Mr. Richard J. Ayers, Third Officer, on his 
engagement to Miss Beverley Nevill of Dunedin, 
New Zealand. 


MARRIAGES 

Mr. Warwick E. Lewis, Second Officer, on his 
marriage to Miss Lorraine Smart at Oamoru on 
22nd January, 1966. The Best Man was Mr. J. 
Read, Chief Steward. 

Captain John M. Burn on his marriage to Miss 
Gillian R. Watling at the Parish Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Whitley Bay, on 16th April, 1966. 
Fellow officers among the guests were Messrs. 
P. Dunne, A. Noble, A. Gibson, A. Vanstone, 
B. Card and G. Patterson. Mr. and Mrs. P. H. 
King were also present at the wedding. 

Mr. William Carrigan, Third Engineer Officer, 
on his marriage to Miss Belinda A. Harding of 
Te Puke, New Zealand, at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Te Puke, on 18th June, 1966. The Best Man was 
Mr. D. J. Lendrum, First Radio Officer, and Mr. 
A. H. Morgan, Fourth Engineer Officer, was an 
Usher. Fellow officers among the guests were 
Messrs. J. E. Hocken, A. T. McAllister and T. A. 
Barry. 

Mr. John M. Withington, Chief Officer, on his 
marriage to Miss Pamela L. Kirkcaldie at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Wellington, on 9th July, 1966. 
The Groom’s parents and his brother, who was 
Best Man, flew out from England to attend the 
wedding. Mr. T. S. Marchington was among the 
guests. 
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FROM THE FLEET 


ie 


Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Daly supported by Miss S. Turner (left) 
and Mr. A. B. Phillips 


Mr. Christopher H. J. Brownings, Second Officer, 
on his marriage to Miss Pauline Burnett at the 
Saxon Church of Clayton, Sussex, on 14th May, 
1966. 

Mr. John J. Daly, Third Engineer Officer, on his 
marriage to Miss Jean McNamee of Plaistow, 
London, at St. Margarets Catholic Church, Plais- 
tow, on 16th July, 1966. Mr. A. B. Phillips, Fourth 


z Ee? wet 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. J. Brownings 


Aell 
Mrs. W. 


Bees 


Carrigan 


Mr. and Mr 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Withington 


Engineer Officer was Best Man and Miss Sally 
Turner of the City Office was one of the Brides- 
maids. 

Mr. Leslie J. Maunder, Fourth Engineer Officer, 
on his marriage to Miss Susan Anderson at 
Emmanuel Church, Mannamead, Plymouth, on 
31st August, 1966. Fellow officers among the 
guests were Messrs. W. Marshall, R. F. McMana- 
mon, J. E. Clews and J. C. Merren. 


BIRTHS 

Mr. Charles J. Highfield, Chief Officer, and his 
wife on the birth of a daughter, Lucinda Grace, 
on 20th July, 1966. 

Mr. Brian R. Baggott, Chief Officer, and his 
wife—a son, Paul Nicholas, by adoption. 

Mr. Richard Stevenette, Second Engineer 
Officer, and his wife, Sheena, on the birth of a 
daughter, Lyndsay Anne, on 1st September, 1966. 

Mr. Laurence E. Howell, Chief Officer, and his 
wife, Marian, on the birth of a daughter, Frances 
Alexandra, on 17th September, 1966. 

Mr. Peter H. King, Second Officer, and his wife, 
Patricia, on the birth of a daughter, Marion 
Elizabeth, on 31st October, 1966. 


CHRISTENING 

The infant grandson of Captain and Mrs. 
H. C. R. Dell was christened Mark Roger Charles 
by the Rev. Canon L. Brown of the Missions to 
Seamen on board the Hertford in Auckland on 
31st July, the ship’s bell being used as a font. 
Captain Dell’s son-in-law, Mr. A. Warren, was 
formerly a Chief Engineer Officer in the Company. 


RETIREMENTS 

Captain D. H. Chadwick retired on 31st October, 
1966, after holding Command for 18 of his 40 years’ 
service with us. 

He joined the Company as a Fourth Officer in 
1926, obtained his Master’s Certificate in 1933 
and was appointed to Command in 1948. Captain 
Chadwick served as Chief Officer for the greater 
part of the 1939-45 War during which he was in the 
previous Northumberland for 10 consecutive 
voyages from July, 1940. 

Captain Chadwick, who had commanded various 
ships including the Tankers Derby and Linco/n, was 
appointed to Rangitane in June, 1963, in which he 
served for nine voyages. 
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Sister J. S. Trill, S.R.N., S.C.M., who joined us in 
February, 1948, retired on 31st May, 1966. 

Sister Trill served for two voyages in the old 
Ruahine, one voyage in Rimutaka and three voyages 
in the Troopship Empire Windrush before joining 
the present Ruahine in which she served for 38 out 
of 40 voyages under 11 Commanders (and count- 
less surgeons) from 1951 until her retirement. 


Captain R. G. Hollingdale making a presentation to 


Sister J. S. Trill. 


Captain L. W. Fulcher, an Honorary Panama Canal Pilot, 
displays his certificate received from Captain M. J. 
Prince, U.S.N., Panama Canal Marine Bureau Director. 
On left, Mr. J. E. Noonan, Norton Lilly & Co. 


Captain L. W. Fulcher retired on 31st July, 1966, 
after 37 years’ service with the Company. 

Born in 1906, Captain Fulcher joined us as 
Fourth Officer in 1929, obtained his Master’s 
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Certificate in 1935 and was appointed to Command 
in 1948. He served as a Chief Officer throughout 
the greater part of the 1939-45 War, during which 
he had to abandon ship on two occasions. 

Captain Fulcher’s last ship was the Rangitoto 
which he commanded for 21 voyages over a period 
of eight years. 

The following have also retired: Chief Engineer 
Officers W. J. Andrews, G. J. Clark, J. P. Cochrane 
and R. H. Moir and Chief Steward R. J. Wood. 


Mr. J. D. Russell 

Among those holidaymakers who were lost at 
sea in the Dar/win when she sank off Falmouth on 
31st July last were John Russell, a former Cadet 
Captain of Oftaio, and his father, mother and 
younger sister. 

A Memorial Service for the family was held at 
Southport on 7th September, and was attended by 
Captain J. B. S. Holley, Captain J. F. Milner and a 
number of officers, of whom some were shipmates 
with John Russell: 


Deck Officers have gained successes in their 
Certificate examinations as follows:— 

Master's Certificate—W. A. F. Killackey, P. H. 
King, R. A. Laycock, P. H. Milburn, C. R. Roberts 
and R. H. Thompson. 

First Mate’s Certificate—C. J. Francis, J. Gibbard, 
D. C. Houston, J. R. Jackson, P. D. Middleton, 
A. J. H. Milne-Home, B. J. Prince, C. R. H. Vicary 
and M. W. Williams. 

The following former Navigating Cadets have 
obtained Second Mate’s Certificate and have been 
appointed Deck Officers in the Company— 
R. W. Briggs, J. R. W. Hutchinson, M. L. Martin, 
P. S. Massey, S. A. Mieszkowski, |. M. Murray, 
B. O’Dea, P. L. Phillips, D. E. Spencer, M. J. 
Sutherland, M. B. Turner and D. W. Viner. 

The following have been appointed as Chief 
Engineer Officers—E. M. Davis, S. D. Edmonstone, 
J. R. Leggate, R. L. Lewis, A. H. Noble, K. F. Saville 
and H.C. |. Walters. 

Mr. J. R. Leggate, A.M.I.Mar.E., is the first 
Engineer Cadet trained in the Company under the 
Alternative Scheme to reach the rank of Chief 
Engineer Officer in the Fleet; he joined us for 
training on 15th September, 1955, successfully 
obtained his Ordinary National Diploma in 
Engineering and completed the balance of his 
training in 1960. He was appointed Junior Engineer 
Officer on 1st April, 1960, Second Engineer Officer 


on 27th December, 1961, having obtained his 
Second and First Class Certificates. His first 
appointment as Chief Engineer Officer is on Surrey. 

Engineer Officers have gained successes in 
their Certificate examinations as follows— 

First Class Steam Certificate—J. H. Tuthill. 

First Class Motor Certificate—R. B. MacFarlane, 
J. D. Porter, |. M. Renton, C. R. Sadgrove and 
J. J. Waugh. 

Second Class Steam Certificate—J. G. Unwin 
and P. J. Wyld. 

Second Class Motor Certificate—D. Fletcher, 
C. J. Kenrick and B. W. Wagstaff. 

The following former Engineer Cadets, Course 
No. 4, have been appointed Engineer Officers in the 
Company—d. D. Bainbridge, R. Cape, J. Charters, 
R. G. Collier, D. M. Cullen, R. C. B. Hollis, J. C. 
Merren, R. P. Morrison, J. W. Tether and R. Jd. L. 
Walker. 

The following Engineer Cadets, Course No. 5, 
have been successful in obtaining Endorsements 
(Electro-Technology, Power Plant Operation/ 
Management, and Naval Architecture) to the 
Ordinary National Diploma, which they were 
awarded in October, 1964—E. M. Carter, P. M. 
Dangerfield, D. J. Harries, J. S. Ormand, M. J. 
Reeves, B. J. G. Richards, E. D. Roberts, A. J. 
Slack, D. G. Smart, R. Sprinks and T. G. Wise. 

The following Engineer Cadets, Course No. 7, 
have obtained Ordinary National Diploma in 
Engineering—A. P. Andrew, B. Bal, R. N. Cooper, 


‘DURHAM ASSOCIATION’ 


Membership has increased a hundredfold, in 
the last year, and we now have members who 
served as cadets in Somerset (1918-41), Northumber- 
land (1915-51), Durham, Rakaia and Otaio. We 
understand that a branch of the Durham Associa- 
tion has been formed in New Zealand. We are 
indeed very pleased to hear of this and wish them 
every success in their activities. John Robbins, 
from the London City Office, who is a member of 
our Committee, is in fact on his way out to New 
Zealand and we look forward to hearing of their 
progress from him on his return. Are there any 


H. J. Cox, P. B. Dunham, J. G. T. Epsom, J. M. 
Palmer-Felgate, J. E. F. Field, R. W. Gardner, 
P. L. Gray, D. Greenshields, P. Harris, P. Herring, 
N. H. Hogg, R. M. G. Howell, M. C. Morgan, 
J. M. Paton, K. C. L. Ross, B. M. Stephenson, 
A. V. Trigwell, A. J. West and R. Wright. 

We note particularly the O.N.D. successes 
obtained by the 22 Cadets of Course No. 7 named 
above—as each and all of them have been success- 
ful at first attempt. This is a ‘one-hundred per 
cent. success’ for the Course as a whole, and the 
first time that this creditable result has been 
achieved since our Otaio Engineer Cadets started 
taking the O.N.D. Examinations in 1963. Our Cadets’ 
earlier results for the years 1963/64/65 averaged 
82 per cent. successes at first attempt compared 
with approximately 63 per cent. for all Cadets and 
Apprentices in the Shipping Industry as a whole 
under the Alternative Training Scheme for the 
same years. 

Subject Distinctions were gained as follows by 
Course No. 7, who are now in the Fleet for Phase 


Il training :— 
A. P. Andrew (Otak/) —1 Distinction(s) 
P. B. Dunham (Otak/) —1 " 
J. G. T. Epsom (Otak/) —1 y 
J. M. Palmer-Felgate (Sussex) —3 “3 
P. L. Gray (Otak/) —1 - 
P. Harris (Sussex) —2 ™ 
K. C. L. Ross (Taupo) —3 " 
A. V. Trigwell (Taupo) —3 is 


volunteers in Australia to start a branch out there? 

On the 3rd November, 1965, in the Royal Albert 
Dock in London, we said farewell to Durham, 
before she sailed on her last journey to the scrap 
yard. Although this was a sad occasion for the 
60 members who attended, it was in fact a very 
enjoyable evening, the Company having provided 
what can only be described as a ‘Super Wake’. 
We are very grateful to the Company, and to the 
Staff aboard, who attended to our needs. We 
were pleased to have amongst the gathering three 
of her first trippers, P. Colombi, J. R. Williams and 
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Captain J. R. M. Ramsay. During the evening 
Captain C. R. Pilcher, on behalf of the Company, 
presented to the Association the Durham's 
bridge bell and the plaque. 

The Durham's bell has since been mounted as 
a table-piece, for which we are grateful to The 
Burntisland Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., who designed 
and made our ‘trophy’. It is intended to use the 
bell at all our social functions. After the presenta- 
tion, Captain Pilcher recalled stories of life on 
board during the earlier years of Durham's career. 
Captain R. J. B. Dunning, President, replied for 
the Association thanking Captain Pilcher for the 
bell and the plaque and said that both would 
remind members of the Grand Old Lady, whose 
name the Association is honoured to bear. 

The Third Annual General Meeting and Dinner 
was held in the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern 
Hotel, on the 30th September this year. Captain 
R. J. B. Dunning was in the chair and we were 
delighted to welcome Mr. W. C. How as our 
Principal Guest. (The Dinner was held at the time 
of going to press, details of events are not at 
hand, but will be included in the next issue.) 

The Association will be holding the following 
informal meetings at the ‘Hoop & Grapes’, in 
Aldgate High Street, London, E.C.3. All members 
and others who are interested in joining the 
Association will be welcome. Friday, 27th January, 
1967, Friday, 28th April, 1967—from 7 p.m. until 
throwing-out time on both occasions. 


News of Members and Past Officers 

We have news of the following: 

E. Beetham (Durham '57) writes to tell us that 
he has left the Chemical firm he was with in 
Southampton, and has now acquired the Com- 
mand of a 600 ton luxury yacht based at present in 
Monaco. He hopes to be backin U.K. for the Annual 
Dinner, before going out to the West Indies. 

J. Edmondson, who is a Trinity House Pilot, 
writes news of Jim Peattie living at Gourock, who 
has as his next-door neighbour ‘Bertie’ Orange 
now living ashore with an American Company. 

D. B. Fantham (Rakaia ’50) has obtained his 
Extra Master’s Certificate and has joined the 
teaching staff of the King Edward VII Nautical 
School, London. 

M. Field (Durham '49) will be joining his brother 
Kester, as a Trinity House Pilot, shortly after 
qualifying as a Cinque Ports Pilot. 
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P. J. Fletcher (Durham '46) has now joined the 
American Oil Company Texaco, and is in their 
London Office. 

K. Hyde(Rakaia’50) reportsthat teaching Masters 
and Mates with him at Plymouth is A. Carver. He 
informs us that A. Haslett (Rakaia '50) lives in the 
vicinity, and has purchased a trawler and intends 
fishing from Plymouth. 

M. G. Pennell (Rakaia) is now the Dock Master 
at the Surrey Commercial Docks, London. 

E. W. Read has recently joined Earnest Lindley 
& Co., a London firm of Cargo Surveyors and 
Average Adjusters. 

G. N. Smith (Durham '56) writes to inform us 
that he is now a Captain in the Viscount flight of 
Cambrian Airways and is based temporarily in 
Liverpool. 

P. B. Snow (Durham ’57) who recently obtained 
his Master's Certificate is now serving with Hain- 
Nourse Ltd., as Chief Officer. 

J. R. Williams (Durham ’35) has left the Royal 
Navy and now has a Public Relations appointment 
with the Readers’ Digest magazine. 

We have received news of Scot N. Gilchrist 
(Durham ’56) serving on board the Cunard ship 
Ivernia. 

The Association offers its congratulations to 
Captain G. W. McCathie, R.N.R., on his promotion 
to Commander, appointment as a Younger Brother 
of Trinity House and being awarded the Reserve 
Decoration. We also send our congratulations and 
best wishes to the following on their marriages: 
Captain J. Burn (Durham '47), J. D. R. Robbins 
(Durham '57). 


‘Durham’ Association—New Zealand 

An inaugural meeting of former Cadets of the 
Company was held aboard the Rakaja on the 18th 
April, during the vessel's stay in Auckland. 
The meeting was a great success due to the work 
done by both the Durham Association members 
aboard the Rakaia and former Cadets resident in 
Auckland. More than 30 persons attended and it 
was decided to form an Association affiliated to 
the Durham Association in London. During the 
meeting two honorary members were elected, 
J. Newlyn, Bo’sun and F. Russell, Carpenter, both 
of whom have served on the Company’s Cadet 
Ships for many years. This meeting has since been 
followed by another and it is hoped that the 
Durham Association of New Zealand will flourish. 


Gala Day 


25th JUNE 1966 AT WORCESTER 
PARK 


1. An attentive audience 


2 Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. George, Mr. S. G. Fowler, Mr. A. 
G. S. George, Captain K. Barnett and Mr. G. Hunter 


3 An all out effort 
4 Mr. S. G. Fowler with Mr. & Mrs. W. C. How 


5 Mrs. Fowler, Mr. S. G. Fowler, Mr. P. T. Bowen, 
Mrs. Sankey, Mr. L. G. Sankey, Mrs. Bowen and 
: Mr. V. Walker 


Fathers’ and Children’s Race 


GOLF SECTION 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at 
Sandy Lodge Golf Club on Wednesday, 4th May, 
1966. 


John Hodson won the ‘Mills’ Challenge Cup 
with a score of 30 points and Charles Davis and 
Alan Moser won the ‘Potter’ Cup with a score of 
8 down. 


The weather during most of the day was atro- 
cious but despite this everyone enjoyed themselves. 


The leading scores were as follows :— 
Morning—Singles—Stableford 


Score 
1st J. M. Hodson «3 30 points 
2nd L.C. Hudson 4 - 29 _~—C«,, 
3rd A. Marshall i és 25 
4th P.A. Lloyd .. ‘4 a OF og 
5th J. Wellstead Si 2 ie 
6th R.A. Beattie i dei Si? 
7th J.Cowper .. ‘3 i 26, 
8th A.R. Savill .. 33 - 26, 
9th R. T. Binding T ws ae 

10th R. Swift - - 24 24 on 
11th R. G. Bustin es - 23 og 
12th T. T. Hoskins a - 20 4 
13th E. Cameron .. 7 7 aa 
14th S.Mayne.. es “4 el lg 
15th Captain N. Rice... 3 21, 
16th C.B. Sharpe és ‘3 Pl lw 
17th J.M. Pakes .. - - 20 _ ,, 
18th R.R. Strachan - - 20 « 
19th D.L. Herman da ‘a 20 ,, 


1st Wins ‘Mills’ Challenge Cup and Spoon 
2nd Wins 6 Golf Balls 

3rd Wins 3 Golf Balls 

4th Wins 2 Golf Balls 

5th Wins 1 Golf Ball 


Afternoon—Foursomes against Bogey 
1st C.F. Davis and A.H.S.Moser 8 down 
2nd D.L. Herman and A.R. Savill 9 ,, 
38rd Captain N.RiceandL.K.Cooper 9 _,, 
4th A. Marshall and L. C. Birnage 9 ,, 
1st Wins ‘Potter’ Cup and Spoons 
2nd Wins 3 Golf Balls each 
3rd Wins 2 Golf Balls each 
4th Wins 1 Golf Ball each 
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The London Shipowners Golfing Society 


The Spring Meeting of the Society was held at 
Walton Heath Golf Club on Friday, 8th July, 1966. 
The New Zealand Shipping Company’s team won 
the British and Commonwealth Rose Bowl for the 
highest score in the qualifying section of the 
Harmer Cup Competition. 

John Hodson won the Shaw Savill Cup Singles 
handicap with Michael Pakes runner up. In the 
knock-out section of the Harmer Cup NZS beat 
Shaw Savill in the quarter final and had to play 
Ellermans in the semi-final in October. Our team 
this year was R. A. Beattie and L. C. Hudson, J. M. 
Hodson and J. M. Pakes. 

The semi-final against Ellermans resulted in a 
one hole win for Ellermans after a very hard 
fought match. Ellermans went on to beat the Port 
Line in the final. 


SQUASH RACKETS 


The 1965/66 season finished with the handicap 
tournament for the W. L. Dawes Cup being won 
for the first time by D. Grant (+1) who beat G. J. 
Martin (—8) in the final 10/15, 15/10, 14/15, 15/12, 
15/9. The Plate was won by T. D. Hancock (+5) 
who beat E. D. Summers (+7) 15/9, 15/4 in the 
final. 

For the 1966/1967 season 26 first team matches 
and 10 ‘B’ team matches have been arranged. 
Club nights are also being held weekly at the 
Crystal Palace National Recreation Centre and 
fortnightly at Dolphin Square, S.W.1. Professional 
coaching has also been arranged at the Crystal 
Palace under the tuition of the U.K. Professional 
champion, Mr. A. E. Catherine, to whichall members 
of the club are invited. 

The programme will also include an Owners v. 
Brokers match and the usual handicap tourna- 
ments at the end of the season. 

Any members of the club either resident in 
London or visiting London who would like to take 
part in any of these activities are asked to contact 
any of the Club’s officers. 


LAWN TENNIS 


An enjoyable, if not very successful, season was 
the accomplishment of the Lawn Tennis Section 
last summer. Fourteen Men’s matches were played, 


of which only four were won, one halved and nine 
lost, while the Mixed Team lost all four matches 
played. However, a number of these matches could 
well have swung the other way and none of our 
competitors was given an easy victory. 

The entrants for the various individual tourna- 
ments totalled 42, which, while down on previous 
seasons, indicates the considerable interest there 
is in the Tennis Section. 

The finals of the Maori Club Championships 
were to be played on Gala Day—but due to the 
inclement weather only the Ladies’ Handicap and 
Open Singles Finals were completed. The details 
of these two matches and the other finals played 
to date are as follows :— 

Ladies’ Singles—Open 
Mrs. A. W. Bowen beat Mrs. J. Halliday 4-6, 
6-0, 6-3 


Ladies’ Singles—Handicap 
Mrs. R. Sharland (—15) beat Miss M. Westwood 
(+15) 7-5, 6-1, 7-5 
Men's Singles—Open 
W. Stage beat D. Grant 7-5, 4-6, 6-4 
Men's Singles—Handicap 
P. D. Jeffery (—15) beat D. L. Herman (Scr.) 
6-4, 6-4 
Men's Doubles 
D. Grant and J. B. Pope beat A. W. Bowen and 
D. Peall 6-4, 6-4 
Mixed Doubles 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Bowen beat Mrs. J. Halliday 
and A. J. Bott 6-1, 6-4 
Ladies’ Doubles 
Mrs. A. W. Bowen and Miss H. J. Bowen v Mrs. 
D. Holland and Miss M. Green—still to be 
played. 


MR. L. H. GAGEN 
All members of the Club were very sorry to hear of the death of Laurie Gagen. He was a 


member of the Management Committee of the Maori Club, and had been for many years a 
keen playing member for both the Cricket and Swimming Sections. He was also a great sup- 
porter of our social activities. 


A FRUITLESS SONG 

| had a fridge ship, a dearly chartered fridge ship, 
And | took my fridge ship to Tasmania. 

| wanted some apples, Delicious Aussie apples, 
But | couldn't find an apple in Tasmania. 


| went to the man who sells tinned apricots, 
‘Come, take my apricots, my quince, and raspberry 


jam.’ 

But | wanted some apples, either Jonathans or 
Grannies, 

And the man who sells the apricots didn’t give 
a damn. 


| went to the man who makes strong aluminum, 
‘Come, take my ingots and my frames of every sort.’ 
Butl wanted some apples, even spoke of Geeveston 
Fannies, 
And the man who makes aluminum made a rude 
retort, 


CAPTAIN K. BARNETT, R.D., R.N.R. (Rtd.) 
Who took over command of Rangitane 
this month 


| went to the man who makes stout Burnie board, 
‘Come, take my wallboard by the thousand ton 


or two.’ 

But | wanted some apples, even Democrats or 
windfalls, 

And the man who makes the Burnie board told me 
what to do. 


So | took my fridge ship, my thousand quid-a-day 
ship, 
Yes | took my fridge ship to South Africa. 
Where | found me some apples, some nice Cape 
apples, 
And filled her up with apples in South Africa. 
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Letter to the Editor 


23rd August, 1966 
The Editor, 
Crossed Flags, 
New Zealand Shipping Co. Ltd., 
London. 


Sif, 

In the No. 3 May 1966 publication of Crossed 
Flags, (page 34) was an artist’s impression of a 
modern looking vessel (presumably cargo/ 
passenger) claimed to be the Essex: 1902-1927. 

As this illustration did not show her true lines, 
| endeavoured to obtain an actual photograph 


and more information about her. 

Built in 1902, the 7,130 ton steamer Essex was 
fitted to carry 20 or more apprentices, as were 
many New Zealand Shipping Company and 
Federal Line ships of that era. In 1927, she was 
sold to M. Gumuchdjian of Belgium and renamed 
Van, the role of training ships being taken over by 
Northumberland (1915) and Cornwall/ (1920). 

The Essex met her fate at the hands of Scottish 
Shipbreakers in 1933. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. D. McKay. 
Wellington Branch 


Be sae 


s.s. “ESSEX” 1902-27 (By courtesy of the Alexander Turnbull Library) 
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